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Argentine diplomatic courier 

Anton Koyck, Luther League leader 
from Argentina, swept through New 
York City in a hurricane hurry the 
other day, completing a 19-day tour 
of duty in which he visited 20 coun- 
tries. 

The 27-year-old diplomatic courier 
for the Argentine government, 
stopped off for a few hours at United 
Lutheran Church headquarters in 
Manhattan to talk with foreign mis- 
sion officials about Luther League 
work and needs in the South Amer- 
ican country. He was taking a 
“breather” from his diplomatic duties 
that had sent him behind the Iron 
Curtain to Bucharest and Prague, and 
into most of the other countries of 
Europe. He had also visited nearly 
all of the nations of South and North 
America. 

Between posing for pictures, eating 
a late and hurried lunch, and exhib- 
iting a sheaf of official passes from 
nations around the world, Anton told 
of the need for closer ties between 
Luther leaguers in this country and 
those in Argentina. 

“The greatest need is for an ex- 
change of information between the 
two groups,” he said. “Leaguers from 
the United States and Argentina 
should exchange letters telling of their 
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life and league activities.” 

And he yolunteered to try to get 
this activity started. Anyone inter- 
ested should write him: Anton Koyck, 
Callao 406, Second Floor, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, South America. 

He also suggested that copies of 
LutHEer Lire be sent to him so he 
could distribute and interpret them 
among leaguers in Buenos Aires and 
other Argentine cities. (Any league 
wishing to help finance this project, 
please write to LLA headquarters.) 


Speaks six languages 

Anton’s cosmopolitan life of today 
is the logical result of his background. 
His parents came to Argentina from 
Holland. So now this enthusiastic 
league worker, who is president of 
the Luther League in his congrega- 
tion, Church of the Good Samaritan 
in Buenos Aires, is a Dutch-back- 
ground, native Argentinian who 
spends most of his time visiting all 
the other nations of the world. 

He speaks six different languages. 
But he got a chance to see only three 
of them, Spanish, German and Eng- 
lish, while at the Church House. 

Leaguers are active in nearly every 
Argentine ULC church, he says, and 
have programs nearly like those of 
leaguers in the U. S. and Canada. 
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ANTON KOYCK points out United Lutheran churches in Argentina to Luther 
leaguers who serve as secretaries at ULC headquarters in New York. Left to 
right are Audrey Dixon, Norma Linke, Pauline Pearson, and Vera Walker. Four 
congregations, he said, are now building churches. 


Age of the members runs from ele- 
mentary school youngsters through 
young adults. The groups are called 
Luther Leagues, the same as our 
groups in North America. 

They usually hold meetings once 
every two weeks, and have Bible 
study periods, carry on projects in the 
congregation, and have their share of 
recreation programs with asados (bar- 
becues), hikes, and parties. The 
asados are high excitement, festival- 
like outdoor gatherings where they 
barbecue beef, dance the Argentine 
folk dances, play games, and drink 
Paraguyan tea under the orange and 
lemon trees. 

One of the main projects of the 
leaguers in Buenos Aires is to furnish 
teachers for the congregational Sun- 
day schools. 
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Lists Argentine needs 

Anton said the church in Argentina 
greatly appreciates the work the Lu- 
ther League is doing for it in raising 
$25,000 for Argentine youth. He 
pointed out, however, that this is just 
the beginning of what is needed to 
build a strong Lutheran church there. 

He said they need more audio-vis- 
ual materials, such as slides, filmstrips, 
and films, to be used in the general 
educational program of the church. 

In a flurry, characteristic of his visit 
in Manhattan, Anton left the Church 
House at 231 Madison Ave., with his 
coat tails flying, heading for a “check- 
in” stop at the Argentine legation. 
Then he was to catch a night plane, 
have breakfast in Miami, dinner in 
Rio De Janeiro, and breakfast the next 
day at home in Buenos Aires. 
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Start Hawaiian conference 


Interracial aspect of Christianity 
has living illustration in the officers 
of the newly formed conference LL 
on the Hawaiian Islands. Background 
of these young American Christians 
circles the globe. 

Pictured on the front row, left to 
right, are: Angeline Furtado, secre- 
tary, Portuguese; Ann Phillips, vice- 
president, Spanish - Dutch - English; 
Maybelle Nekota, president; Japanese; 
and Franklin Swanson, treasurer, Cau- 
casian. All were born in Hawaii, ex- 
cept Franklin Swanson, who was born 
in the U. S. On the back row are: 
the Rev. Franklin Swanson, Kaimuki; 
the Rev. Thomas Allport, Lihue, 
Kauai; and the Rev. Waldemar 
Hintz, Pearl Harbor, new conference 
LL adviser. 

The territory-wide conference was 
organized recently by 40 delegates to 
a three-day meeting in Honolulu. It 
is the first such organization in the 


70-year history of the Lutheran 
church on the Hawaiian Islands. 


Pay ‘52 apportionment 


Before January was half over Lu- 
ther leaguers in California Synod had 
paid their 1952 LLA apportionment 
in full. Their checks totaling $438.40 
made them the first synodical group 
to meet the 1952 quota. “We can now 
go forward,” writes President Bey- 
erly Forsberg, “on the Argentine proj- 
ects.” 

Second group to pay its quota in 
full was the Virginia league. A check 
for the entire amount—$542.40—ar- 
rived at headquarters on Feb. 19. 


CP sends caravans 


Big project in Central Penn cur- 
rently is a caravan program. Mem- 
bers of the executive committee and 
other capable youth are visiting con- 
gregations. 


Hawaiian Luther League Officials 


An example of Christian living 
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Caravaners are willing to talk youth 
work to anyone who will listen: Sun- 
day school, church members, league 
members or leaders. 

Since caravaners visit local congre- 
gations only by invitation, ground- 
work for the program was laid last 
year. Letters went to all pastors of- 
fering them this service. While the 
congregation is not obligated finan- 
cially, contributions for the caravan- 
ers’ expenses are greatly appreciated. 

“The majority of requests,” reports 
Extension Secretary Doris Bull, “have 
come from churches in which new 
leagues are being organized. The car- 
avaners can get the groups off on the 
right league foot from the start.” .. . 

Central Penn will soon welcome a 
new district. Leagues of Juniata, 
Mifflin, Center, and a part of Snyder 
counties have formed the Lewistown 
district. Harold Shirk, Mifflintown, is 
new president. 


Repeat performance 


Illinois believes a good thing is 
worth repeating. Thus February 
workshops were scheduled again in 
1952. 

The state was divided into nine 
areas. In each a workshop was held 
with a two-fold theme: “What a Lu- 
ther Leaguer Means to Be” and 
“What It Means to Be a Luther 
Leaguer.” Discussion of the first part 
was led by pastors. Groups were di- 
vided into three sections for discus- 
sion of the second part—one for local 
officers, one for advisers, and one for 
leaguers. The sections were led by 
district and state officers. . . . 

Districts will be discussing the elec- 
tion of officers at their spring rallies. 
~ This is unusual in that this is the first 
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A LUTHER LEAGUE GIFT operated by 
a Luther leaguer. The gift: A slide 
projector given to Trinity Church, Jack- 
son, Miss., for the purpose of project- 
ing an appropriate picture above the 
church altar at every service. The 
leaguer: Jean Mori. Jean is one of 
four leaguers always ready to assist 
as either an acolyte or projectionist. 


year that district elections will be in 
the spring. In the past state officers 
have been elected in July, district of- 
ficers at different times in the fall, 
and local officers in January. This 
resulted in “too many horses changed 
in the middle of the stream,” one 
state officer argued. 

With this in mind, the state voted 
to recommend to districts that their 
elections be held at the spring rallies 
and their officers assume their duties 
on July 1. A similar plan for local 
elections was voted down for the time 
being; however, further inquiry will 
be made... . 

An intermediate league has been 
organized at St. Luke’s, Chicago... . 
Luther leaguers of DeSoto have pur- 
chased a new altar for their church. 
Billy Neal, 1951 LLA intermediate 
contest winner, has built a missal 
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PRO DEO ET PATRIA Scouting award 
is pinned on James Weeks, North 
Platte, Nebr., by his father. Luther 
League plaque made by James won 
honorable mention in the 195] LLA 
intermediate contest. 


stand for the altar. . . . Grace league, 
Villa Park, has painted their church 
basement. . . . Leaguers of Ascension 
and Acacia Park churches, Chicago, 
plan to present a Lenten vesper sery- 
ice in their churches... . 


Nebraska takes poll 


Nebraska officers know exactly how 
much they got across to the 83 people 
who. attended a workers’ conference 
in January. When delegates regis- 
tered they were asked to fill out a 
questionnaire. It covered the LL pro- 
gram from A to Z. 


At the end of the meeting, the 
same questionnaires were passed out 
again to see how much the answers 
would improve. The results were 
startling. 


Synodical executive committee met 
before and after the conference. Main 
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items of interest were: 1) The deci- 
sion to conduct Nebraska caravaners 
this summer. 2) The holding of joint 
rallies with the Midwest LL in April. 


Work at projects 


Falls City leaguers have bought a 
cross and vases for the altar of the 
new -church to be constructed there 
soon. Salem, Fremont, has 
adopted two service projects. The first 
is to houseclean the church. This in- 
cludes painting of storage rooms and 
a few Sunday school rooms. The sec- 
ond is to bake cookies for leaguers 
in the armed forces. .. . 


Intermediates at Bellevue are work- 
ing on a scrapbook entitled “Imman- 
uel Lutheran Church History.” John 
Dawson, Larry Thompson, Sandra 
Pearson, and Richard Henthorn 
worked on the cover. Sherill Steffens, 
Joan Pittarelli, and Barbara Frazier 
will continue the project. . . . Inter- 
mediates at North Platte spent two 
weeks painting a large wall map of 
South America to be used in publi- 
cizing the league’s missionary em- 
phasis. 


Junketeers junket 


Three cheers for the junketeers! 
Who are they? They are the 10 
young people of the Midwest LL who 
plan to caravan among leagues in 
their territory this summer. They will 
help give pep and, vigor to weak 
leagues or to those leagues that need 
assistance in carrying through an im- 
portant project... . 

An Argentine banquet (fried egg 
on steak with all the trimmings) was 
unique feature of the Pilger mission- 
ary day program. . . . Zion, Hooper, 
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has the special, mission project of 
purchasing slides and filmstrips for 
use by Elaine Wagner, missionary in 
British Guiana and former Zion lea- 
@Uer 

To learn proper manners, the 
Ridgeley league staged a formal ban- 
quet recently. It was part of a series 
of topics on boy-girl relations. . . 
Youth at Russell, Kan., are working 
to buy a film projector for their 
church. . . . Frieden’s leaguers, Lin- 
coln, hope to remind church members 
to write often to servicemen and to 
pray daily for them by posting the 
pictures of all Frieden’s servicemen 
in a glass-enclosed bulletin board. ... 

Lloyd Hartman, Midwest vice-pres- 
ident, received special recognition 
from The Smoke Signal, synodical 
“newspaper. Lloyd hasn’t missed a 
league meeting since 1946. 


Presents “Information Please” 
Young people must “be soldiers of 
the mighty army that will do more 
than hold the fort, but will go out to 
meet sins wearing iron shoes and 
shoes of brass,” warned the Rev. G. 
W. Groth at the recent Wisconsin LL 
workshop. Theme of the meeting was 
“LLOWEC Presents Information 
Please.” ae 


Luther leaguers were leaders of all 
discussion groups. Correct parliamen- 
tary procedure, publications, topic 
presentation, missions,. the Hannover 
conference, and finances were spot- 


lighted. 


A panel of experts, under the chair- 
manship of Oscar Schmiege, added a 
touch of originality to the meeting. 
They answered questions and_ dis- 
cussed problems related to breaking 


HUNDREDS of Luther leaguers across the U. S. and Canada stage pageants 
in the Lenten season. Youth of Holy Trinity Church, LaCrosse, Wis., above, 
produced “The Messiah,” special play published in LUTHER LIFE last year. 
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up cliques in a league, getting mem- 
bers to pay dues, and keeping mem- 
bers in the church. 

“Song of the Badger Leaguer,” of- 
ficial song of the Wisconsin LL, was 
introduced at the banquet. Gerry 
Goldenne had written the lyrics to the 
tune of “You're a Grand Old Flag.” 


Oh, we are true—both me and you, 

To the league of the state that we 
love; 

With the cross and heart, we'll do our 
part, 

To work for the church that’s above. 

Let every heart beat true; red, white, 
gold, black, and blue, 

When we come to the battlefield. 

But should old acquaintance be for- 
got— 

Keep your eye on the Badger League! 


Ask “50-50” budget 

New method of contributing to the 
youth work of the United Lutheran 
Church is advocated in the Pittsburgh 
Synod. Each league is asked to for- 
ward 50 per cent of its offerings for 
the month to the conference treasurer. 
The conference treasurer, in turn, 
sends 50 per cent of what he received 
to the synodical treasurer. The syn- 
odical treasurer will forward appor- 
tionment to LLA. 

“Two. thousand leaguers in *52” is 
Pittsburgh’s goal. A special “league 
enlistment” program was scheduled 
for February and Lent. This empha- 
sis would be the start of a “year 
round” program of evangelism. 

Active leagues have been assigned 
to visit churches where no league 
exists or where the leagues need acti- 
vating. The currently active leagues 
are to serve as big brothers to the 
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new groups until they are on their 
feet. 


N. C. service projects 

North Carolina Luther leaguers are 
pressing to raise $4,000 toward the 
erection of a recreation building at 
the Southern Lutheran summer as- 
semly grounds, Lutheridge, N. C., it 
was revealed at the state executive 
committee meeting, December 30. 
More than $2,000 was on hand and 
additional amounts were expected to 
result from the annual “Penny Pa- 
rade” during December. 

The building, to cost about $8,009, 
will be paid for by the Luther 
Leagues of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia-Alabama. 

Tar Heel leaguers also learned that 
they bad reached the half-way mark 
toward raising $1,500 for a mission 
church in the synod. The money will 
be used to build a mission at Spin- 
dale. 


Plan caravaning program 

Plans for a state caravaning pro- 
gram were laid by the N. C. execu- 
tive committee. This will supplement 
the summer field secretary program 
used in the N. C. league for the past 
twenty-odd years. 

Details will be worked out by a 
special committee and announced in 
May. Indications are that the pro- 
gram will be on a small scale with 
perhaps twe teams of two, patterned 
after the LLA program begun in 
LOST: 

Annual convention will be held at 
Center Grove Church, Kannapolis, 
July 10-12, it was announced. Theme 
will be “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” 
with special emphasis on the missions 
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First over-night LL retreat in Puerto Rico 
Missionary projects and program building 


program. Vice President Harold Skin- 
ner is directing plans. . . 

Eastern, Southern, and Southwest- 
ern districts will meet March 16. East- 
northern, Westnorthern, and Western 
districts will convene March 28. 


Retreat in Puerto Rico 

Highlight of the LL program in 
Puerto Rico last fall was an overnight 
retreat held at Yuquiyu. This is the 
site of a rural life project in the moun- 
tainous interior of the island. 

Officers from eight local groups par- 
ticipated in workshops and devotional 
sessions. Important discussions cen- 
tered around improving the insular 
organization along lines more like 
those of LLA and around local mis- 
sionary projects. Workshops con- 
_.cerned program planning. 
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On Reformation Day, leaguers from 
all over Puerto Rico attended a rally 
at San Pablo, on the island of San 
Juan. Youth from the States would 
have felt right at home singing “A 
Mighty Fortress.” Except, of course, 
the words would have been “Castillo 
Fuerte Es Nuestro Dios.” 


LID wins 


It was a nip and tuck game through 
four periods. Luther leaguers 
sat on the edge of their seats, alter- 
nately chewing their fingernails and 
shouting with joy. . . . Only 20 sec- 
onds left to play... . . The score tied. 
ANG tthenaick 

That’s the story of the basketball 
game between the Long Island and 
Brooklyn districts, December 15. The 
close battle finally ended with Long 
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Island two points ahead. Leaguer 
George Hubert of Good Shepherd, 
Bellaire, sank the winning basket at 
the very end of the game. This made 
Long Island the champs for the sec- 
ond straight year. 

Earlier in the evening the gals of 
the two districts were matched on 


Luther Life Writers 


The editor of LuTHER Lire is con- 
stantly amazed and grateful over the 
top-quality writers who are willing to 
contribute their time toward the 
ULC’s youth journal. 

Dr. Robert W. Stackel is a pastor 
in Pittsburgh. He is co-author of 
The King’s Business and author of 
The Awakened Heart, both of which 
have been published by Muhlenberg 
Press. . . . Dr. Otto H. Bostrom is 
professor of ecumenical theology and 
English Bible at Hamma _ Divinity 
School. . . . Dr. David Bremer is a 
staff secretary with the ULC Board 
of Education. .. . 

Mrs Martin Tozer is qualified to 
present an accurate account of Lu- 
theran work around the world. She 
is a former editor of Lutheran Wom- 
an’s Work... . Mrs. Virginia Wester- 
velt of Altamont, N. Y., has had ar- 
ticles printed in a score of publica- 
tions, ranging from The Lutheran to 
Christian Science Monitor... . 

The Rev. Paul J. Kidd is a_pastor 
in Easton, Pa... . The Rev. Franklin 
L. Jensen is associate pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Buffalo, N. Y.... 

Most youthful writer this month is 
high school student | Martha Nell 
Wahlberg. She is LurHer Lire cor- 
respondent in Texas... . 
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the court. Long Island won this game 
also. 


Cupid works overtime 

Dan Cupid should get a union card 
and stick to a 40-hour week, Long 
Island leaguers have decided. He’s 
working overtime so much the district 
is developing a shortage of officers. 

Recently, “LID lost its first vice- 
president and a reporter to its news- 
paper through marriage. Now Jean 
Gerretsen, district recording secretary, 
and Erich Waldek, past LID presi- 
dent who is now a student at Phila- 
delphia Seminary, have announced 
their engagement. 

On Jan. 6, Evelyn Batch, registrar 
of Pinecrest Dunes LL leadership 
school, was married to Robert Stolt- 
ing, former Brooklyn District presi- 
dent. 


Entertain congregation 

The entire congregation were 
guests recently of the Columbia City, 
Ind., Luther League at a church sup- 
per. The group plans to sponsor a 
Christian movie before Easter... . 

Youth of First English Church, 
Mishawaka, sing each month for the 
shut-ins of the community. A pageant 
is planned for Easter. . . . 

The life of Christ is being pre- 
sented in movies on the Sundays be- 
tween Christmas and Easter by Trin- 
ity league, Fort Wayne. 


Convention schedule 
Canada—May 16-18; Hanover, Ont.. 


New York—May 29-June 1; Bellaire, 
Long Island. 
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How to be likeable 


Personality Pete 


ail S 


By Virginia Veeder Westervelt 


HAYS Pete- = got= that -f 
W ieverre” stormed Jim. “He 


always gets elected to every- 
thing. Captain of the basketball team, 
president of the class, editor of the 
paper, chairman of the prom commit- 
tee;—jeepers, can’t they give some- 
body else a chance?” 

“Yeah, I know how you feel, Jim,” 
Mike sympathized, “particularly when 
he’s taking your girl to the dance Fri- 
day, huh?” 

“Oh, who wants to go with Sally. 
She’s not so much?” 

“Wouldn't be sour grapes, old boy, 
would itP Sally's a mighty popular 
gal.” 

“Popular!” snorted Jim. “That’s all 
I hear. Who wants to be popular?” 


Ir’s A SAFE enough bet that Jim 
did. Most of us do. But someone 
ought to tell Jim that griping never 
brought friends flocking around. Try- 
ing to cut someone down to your size 
merely makes you smaller. But if Jim 
had faced his own problem squarely, 
and analyzed Pete’s and Sally’s popu- 
larity, he might have come up with 
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some interesting answers. 

What is popularity? How do you 
acquire real friendsP Are you satis- 
fied with your personality? 

It might be well to review very 
briefly what the psychologists have to 
say about this personality business. 
You-don’t have to go on an analyst’s 
couch to know that one of our basic 
needs is to be loved and admired. 

Your kid brother tries to get your 
attention by saying, “Watch me; see 
how high I can climb.” Winning that 
prize essay contest was nice going, 
but wasn’t half the fun in accepting 
the congratulations of your friends? 

Yes, we all want and need friends. 
We want to be part of a crowd which 
approves of us. If you belong to a 
crowd; if you have hosts of friends, be 
thankful that it seems to “come nat- 
urally” to you. Perhaps you can help 
others who don’t have your poise. 

And if you're one of the extremely 
large group of shy, self-conscious, 
aloof people, and you'd like to run 
with the herd more often, to have 
many good friends, don’t be afraid to 
do a bit of analyzing. 
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Would you like YOURSELF for a 
friend? Are you inclined to be like 
Jim—grumbling, dissatisfied, jealous? 
Or are you usually even tempered, en- 
thusiastic, considerate of others? Are 
you interested in life? That is, do you 
look on every new experience as an 
adventure, or do you get tongue-tied 
and embarrassed, for instance, if 
youre asked to speak before some 
organization, or to be chairman of 
some committee? 


Do you RECOGNIZE others’ good 
qualities, and tell them so? It’s 
strange, when we know how everyone 
likes to be admired, that we don’t 
compliment our friends and acquaint- 
ances more often. Flattery, of course, 
is out, because it’s insincere. But look 
for good points in the people you'd 
like to have for friends. “You cer- 
tainly have a knack for getting along 
with the older teachers. How do you 
do it?” or “It’s fun going out with 
you, Frank. You always seem to enjoy 
everything so.” 


But suppose you're ill at ease on a 
date. If so, don’t try to cover it up 
by laughing or talking too much and 
too loudly, or by going to the oppo- 
site extreme and retiring into your 
corner or your shell. That just ad- 
vertises your embarrassment. 

Instead, stop trying so hard to im- 
press the popular ones. Cultivate 
friendships with “ineligibles,’ and 
practice your conversational ability on 
your father’s friends, or that studious 
grind over there in the corner that 
no one ever notices. With a little im- 
agination, you can endow anyone with 
enough glamor to act as a grindstone 
for your personality axe. And the 
more you sharpen it in actual prac- 
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tice, the wider swath you can cut 
when it really matters. (Besides, you 
sometimes discover some interesting 
friends this way.) 


How do you get someone _inter- 
ested in you? Well, no one has been 
able to improve on the old adage, “If 
you would haye a friend, be one.” Be 
interested in what your friend is do- 
ing, what he is thinking. Most of us 
have opinions, and we love to be con- 
sulted, don’t we? “What do you 
think of . . .” is a wonderful con- 
versational starter, and the subject can 
be anything from the Dodgers’ latest 
game, to the war situation. . 

Incidentally, part of your home- 
work should be to read one newspaper 
thoroughly, not just the headlines. 
The more you know of what’s going 
on, the more interesting a person 
youll be, and the more able you'll be 
to give out with an opinion if some- 
one asks YOU. 


So the first thing you need for a 
Friendship Kit, is friendliness—an in- 
terest in other people, their opinions, 
their ideas, their hobbies. (A word of 
caution: Don’t let your reconnaissance 
turn into pursuit tactics. An over- 
anxious zealot often frightens friends 
away.) 

But genuine interest and enthusi- 
asm are hard to resist. 


A GROUP OF BOYS once drew up a 
list of qualities their ideal girl should 
have. First on their rating chart was 
not beauty or brains, but simply en- 
thusiasm. A peppy, wide awake per- 
son who likes to have fun, full of life, 
fond of dancing, hiking, attending or 
participating in sports events. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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David Bremer warns 
that some young people 
make a mistake 


when they matriculate 


Should | Go 


or more high school seniors who 

will be graduating this spring, 
1952 may be your “Year of Decision.” 
You will be faced with one of the 
really big questions in life: “Should I 
go on to college?” The answer you 
give will have a far-reaching effect 
upon your entire future. 


J F YOU are among the million 
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Don’t think that a decision to go 
on to college is always the best an- 
swer. It isn’t. Take Bob for exam- 
ple. He had managed to get through 
high school, but it was tough sled- 
ding all the way. Books just didn’t 
interest him. What he really liked to 
do was tinker with radios and me- 
chanical things. 

But his parents were determined 
that their son should have “every ad- 
vantage.” So off Bob went to college. 
He struggled along until the middle 
of his sophomore year. But it was no 
go. He finally flunked out. For him 
going to college had been a mistake. 

Although a college education is not 
necessarily the best prescription for 
every student, many young people 
who are “college material” fail to take 
advantage of their opportunities for 
higher education. 

Such was the case with Eric. He 
was a bright student and would have 
benefited greatly by a college educa- 
tion. He might even have become a 
skillful doctor that had once been his 
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big ambition in life. 
Instead he took a job in a defense 


plant upon graduation from high 
school. “College can wait,” he 
thought. “Right now I’m going to 


earn some money. Two years later 
Eric was married and had a family. 
Any thought of college and a career 
in medicine had been forgotten. 
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BABY SITTING was one way Mary Lou Gerber, Dalton, Ohio, helped pay her 
way through Wittenberg College. A survey at Wittenberg last year revealed 
that almost half the student body were employed. About 7 per cent earned 
all the money necessary for their education. 


Tus yEAR the enrollment of stu- 
dents at most colleges and universities 
in the country is somewhat lower than 
last year. Educators predict that next 
fall there will be still another drop. 

The increased cost of obtaining a 
college education may account for 
part of the decline, but it is by no 
means the only reason. Thousands of 
high school graduates who might nor- 
mally go on to college are being 
drafted. Many others who have not 
yet been called are hesitant to enter 
college because of a feeling of futility 
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concerning their future. “What’s the 
use of even starting to prepare for a 
career,” they say, “only to be pulled 
out later for milit: ary service?” 


If you have the opportunity of go- 
ing to college now, you are wise to 
take advantage of it. -Every year that 
you complete before entering the 
armed forces will make later college 
study easier. Furthermore, the more 
education you receive the better pre- 
pared you will be for positions of 
leadership and responsibility in civil- 
ian life later. Once you start college, 
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your own abilities may help you win 
postponements to finish all or part of 
your education. 


This does not mean that you should 
hide your head in the sand like an 
ostrich and ignore world conditions. 
But you can pursue your normal 
course of development until called to 
serve in the armed forces. 


If our nation is to be strong, 
there must come from the col- 
leges and universities of the 
country a continual stream of 
men and women prepared for 
leadership in all walks of life. 
Doctors, lawyers, pastors, nurses, 
scientists, engineers, teachers, 
writers, and countless other 
trained persons will be needed in 
positions vital to our national 
strength and welfare. Already se- 
rious shortages exist in most of 
the professions important to our 
security program. You may be 
rendering the greatest service to 
your country by continuing your 
education NOW. 


But the draft is not the only rea- 
son why young men, and girls too, 
are passing up college. As our de- 
fense production program swings into 
high gear and jobs with good wages 
become plentiful, there is a natural 
temptation to go to work. Like Eric, 
young people are attracted by oppor- 
tunities for good pay. “Why waste 
time at college when you can be mak- 
ing this kind of money?” 

There is always the temptation to 
settle for lesser values that can be 
obtained now, instead of making the 
sacrifices necessary to achieve greater 
ends. A car, fine clothes, ample spend- 
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ing money, and other things that a 
good job might bring, look highly 
attractive. But they are not a fair 
exchange for a college education that 
would bring more lasting values and 
be an asset all through life. 


CrrcuMsTANcEs and government 
may decide whether or not you go 
to college now, but most young peo- | 
ple still have at least some say in 
the matter. Let’s look at some of 
the factors that will influence your 
decision about going to college. 

(1) “Can my parents afford it?” 
is probably the first question that 
comes to mind. Because of financial 
circumstances less than half of the 
superior high school graduates in this 
country have the opportunity of going 
on to college. 

A college education is expensive. 
Tuition rates vary according to the 
school attended. At the 14 colleges 
of the ULC they range from $200 to 
$570 per year. In addition to tuition 
one must figure on board and room, 
extra fees, clothing, travel, and inci- 
dental expenses. One typical ULC 
college estimates a student’s total cost 
for a year, exclusive of personal ex- 
penses, at’ $960. At some schools it 
would be more; at others, less. 

Even if dad has a good salary, with 
the present increased cost of living, 
there may not be enough left to send 
a son or daughter to college. In any 
case, a college education cuts deeply 
into the family income and_ usually 
means real sacrifice for parents. 

But there are other means of going 
to college besides help from home. 
Even though parents can provide only 
a part of your expenses, if your de- 
sire for an education is strong enough 
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youll discover other means. Many 
enterprising students are earning all 
or part of their expenses through part- 
time and summer employment. 


All of the ULC colleges pro- 
vide many opportunities for stu- 
dents to earn at least part of 
their expenses. This includes such 
jobs as serving in the dining hall, 
working in the library or book 
store, typing and _ secretarial 
work, proctorships in the dormi- 
tories, and odd jobs on campus. 
In addition, the community in 
which the college is located usu- 
ally offers numerous opportuni- 
ties for part-time student employ- 
ment. 


Scholarships, grants-in-aid, loans, 
and fellowships are other means of 
financial help. No student who needs 
aid should overlook the opportunity 
other forms of aid which colleges of- 
fer. Your own church schools have 
such scholarship and student aid pro- 
grams. 

(2) Although you may have the 
means of going to college you may 
lack the ability to do college work. 
College calls for certain scholastic ap- 
titude not possessed by all high school 
students. 

If you found your high school 
courses difficult and made _ poor 
grades, chances are your abilities lie 
in some other area than that required 
for success in college. If that is the 
case, a trade or vocational school, or 
perhaps an apprenticeship in an in- 
dustry may offer the best opportunity 
of developing your skills and talents 
and preparing you for a successful 
and satisfying career. 

The report of the President’s Com- 
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mission on Higher Education, Higher 
Education for American Democracy, 
states that 32 per cent of our 18- and 
19-year-olds could complete a four- 
year college course. In general, if you 
are in the upper third of your high 
school class in all-round scholastic 
standing you are probably eligible for 
college. However, even if your stand- 
ing is somewhat lower you may still 
be able to do college work if you are 
willing to put forth the necessary 
effort. Before deciding that you lack 
the ability to go to college talk the 
matter over with your school coun- 
selor or someone who can help you 
evaluate your chances for success in 
college. 

(3) Your choice of lifework may 
influence your decision about college. 
John plans to be a chemical engineer. 
To fulfill this ambition he’ll need more 
advanced knowledge and skill than 
that obtained in his high school 
chemistry course. Mary wants to 
teach school. She'll need at least two 
years of college and probably four, 
depending on the requirements of the 
state or community where she wishes 
to teach. Other professions such as 
the law, the ministry, medicine, social 
work require a college degree plus 
additional specialized training. 

Although a college degree is not 
essential for entrance into most fields 
of work, the amount of education you 
receive may determine to a large ex- 
tent how far to the top you will be 
able to advance. Formal education is 
no substitute for ability and hard 
work, but it can be a great asset. 


Look at the facts. Eighty-six 
per cent of the 30,000 men and 
women listed in “Who’s Who in 
America” are college graduates, 
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while another 10 per cent had 
at least some college training. A 
recent survey by “Time” reveals 
that 75 per cent of the college 
graduates in this country are in 
professional occupations or ex- 
ecutive positions. 


On the other hand, a college edu- 
cation may not always further your 
vocational aim. For example, car- 
pentry, masonry, plumbing, and many 
other skilled and semi-skilled occupa- 
tions are not learned in college. If 
your real interest is in working with 
your hands, going on to college might 
only delay you in getting started in 
the work you really want to do. 

It should be remembered, however, 
that there are other reasons for going 
to college than to prepare for a ca- 
reer. A broad liberal arts education 
can add to your appreciation and en- 
joyment of life as well as prepare you 
to make a living. It can help you 
understand yourself, the world in 
which you live, and the society of 
which you are a part. 

(4) Of course, there are many 
other factors that will influence your 
decision about college, such as the 
attitude of parents and friends. Par- 
ents often cherish the dream of send- 
ing their children to college in order 
to have advantages they themselves 
perhaps did not have. Some parents 
feel that college is an unnecessary 
waste of time and money. 

If your close friends are planning 
to go to college it may be quite nat- 
ural for you to desire the same experi- 


ence. On the other hand, if your 
“gang” is not interested in college you 
may find little encouragement to con- 
tinue your education. 

The social, educational, and eco- 
nomic level of your community may 
be an unconscious factor in your de- 
cision. In some communities going to 
college is the customary thing to do, 
while in other places it is the rare 
exception. If you live in a college 
town or near a big university you 
might expect to find a greater per- 
centage of young people going on to 
college than in most rural communi- 
ties. 


WHETHER CONSCIOUSLY or uncon- 
sciously, all of these factors will in- 
fluence your decision about college. 
It is not something to be decided hur- 
riedly. At the same time, don’t wait 
until graduation day before giving 
the matter serious thought. ; 

The wise person will seek all the 
help he can get in making such an 
important decision. Talk it over with 
your parents, pastor, and_ teachers. 
If possible, visit a college near to you 
to find out first-hand what college is 
really like. Write to your own church 
schools for a catalog and descriptive 
material. 

Remember that going to college is 
not the best decision for every stu- 
dent. Try to make certain that what- 
ever you decide it is the right thing 
for you. Above all, don’t allow the 
decision to be made for you just be- 
cause you didn’t bother to make it 
yourself. 


© The world is moved not only by the mighty shoves of the heroes, 
but also by the aggregate of the tiny pushes of each honest worker. 
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—Frank C. Ross. 
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The Sun Never Sets on the ULC 


Mary A. Tozer gives a round-the-world report 
on work of the United Lutheran Church 


HANG LEE’S face shone. He 
(OE leaving the hospital today, 
going back to his work in a Hong 
Kong bank. Ever since January he 
had been con‘ined to bed with tuber- 
culosis. Last week the doctors had 
given him the good news that he was 
cured. 

Cured! Chang knew from actual ex- 
perience about the power of prayer 
now —not only the prayers that he and 
his Christian friends had offered for 
his restoration to health. But his pray- 
ers that his mother and Blossom, his 
fiance, might accept the Christian 
faith that he, Chang, had had for over 
a year now. God had been very good; 
those prayers had been answered too! 
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Chang’s family had been loud in 
their objections when he had told 
them that he was going to the Lu- 
theran mission to study about Chris- 
tianity. They had been even more 
angry when, after hearing Dr. Peng 
Fu preach one Sunday, Cheng had 
told them that he was going to be 
baptized and confirmed. 

Then had come the bombshell news 
of his illness. As if it were not diffi- 
cult enough for a prominent Chinese 
to have had to flee from Communist 
territory to refugee-ridden Hong Kong 
and to have had to hold to one’s Chris- 
tian convictions in the face of strong 
opposition from one’s own parents— 
then to have such news as this! 
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But Chang’s faith stood the test. 
He and his new-found Christian 
friends had prayed day after day as 
he followed the doctor’s instructions 
daily to the tiniest detail. Now faith 
had its three-fold reward, for Chang’s 
mother had seen for herself the “peace 
that passeth understanding” on her 
son’s face as she had visited him in 
the hospital during the past eight 
months. She and Blossom had both 
become Christians and had joined the 
Lutheran church in Hong Kong. 

Such a true story, coming from our 
Lutheran mission in Hong Kong, 
could be duplicated many times over 
these days in its pattern of evangelism. 
Hundreds of refugees have poured 
into the Hong Kong area in the past 
year as the Bamboo Curtain has 
dropped lower and lower over the rest 
of China. 

Little news comes any longer from 
our ULC mission area in northeastern 
China, where Communists are in com- 
plete control. What of the fine Lu- 
theran work that had been established 
there—the churches, the hospital, the 
schools? What of the Chinese Chris- 
tiansP 

We can be certain of nothing con- 
cerning them except the fact that they 
certainly need our prayers in these 
_ difficult days. We must pray that they 
remain strong in the Christian faith, 
that they be given strength to stand 
the trials and temptations facing them 
every day. We should pray, too, for 
those who are continuing Christian 
work among the teeming throngs of 
people in the Hong Kong area, that 
tiny “oasis” surrounded by Commu- 
nism. 


NATIONALISM—a devotion to one’s 
own country—is an “ism” that a rov- 
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ing reporter notices these days all over 
the world. And, if that reporter were 
to visit the mission fields of our United 
Lutheran Church, he would see, hand 
in hand with devotion and allegiance 
to country, an increasing number of 
self-governing, autonomous Lutheran 
churches. They are linked by many 
ties with our Lutheran Church in 
America. But they are learning little 
by little to stand on their own feet, 
solve their own problems, care for 
their own needs. 


Japan 
The Japan Lutheran Church is such 
an autonomous body. In these post- 
war years, however, there is such a 
tremendous opportunity for Christian 
work in that country that 30 new men 
and women missionaries were sent 
there from America in 1951. Build- 
ings are going up, many of them to 
take the place of those bombed out 
by Allied fliers during the last war. 
New congregations are being organ- 
ized. Kindergartens, colleges, our Lu- 
theran Seminary in Tokyo are crowded 
with Japanese young people eager to 
learn. These are days for a great spir- 
itual awakening in Japan, with oppor- 
tunities for the advancement of Chris- 

tianity on every hand. 


India 

In India, not far to the west of 
China, the Andhra Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church is a fine example of a 
former mission—the largest and the 
oldest of our ULC fields—that is now 
an autonomous body, self-governing in 
most respects. Many of the present 
Indian leaders have grown up from 
childhood in the Christian faith. Now 
they have become superintendents 
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and managers of the college, high 
schools, some of the industrial and ele- 
mentary schools, and most of the Lu- 
theran hospitals. Missionaries, relieved 
of such work, can now be used more 
and more to bring non-Christians into 
the church. Their assignments come 
to them these days from the Indian 
church leaders. 

Sugnamma, a little girl from one of 
the villages of southeastern India, 
tossed restlessly on her pillow. Her 
bright eyes were dulled by fever. The 
missionary who bathed her hot fore- 
head kept other children far from Sug- 
namma’s room at the school, for she 
was ill with the dread cholera. If a 
strict quarantine were not maintained, 
the whole village might come down 
with the disease. For days the little 
girl hovered between life and death, 
while the missionary poured medicine 
between her parched lips and prayed 
that God might spare her life. 

That was 25 years ago. God did 
spare Sugnamma’s life. She recovered 
from the disease and continued with 
her education in our Lutheran mission 
schools. Not long ago Sugnamma be- 
came head mistress of the Girl's 
Higher Elementary School in Renti- 
chintala. The missionary who proudly 
turned over the work to this fine 
Christian young woman was the same 
one who had prayed that God might 
spare a seven-year-old child desper- 
ately ill with cholera. 


Liberia 
It’s a big leap, even for the most 
fleet-footed of reporters, from India 
to Liberia, a tiny country on the west 
coast of Africa. But there, too, our 
roving reporter sees evidence of a de- 
veloping national leadership in the 
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Liberian Lutheran Church. To supply 
the church with native workers, to 
produce strong Christian leaders— 
these and the literacy movement are 
the main emphases in our Liberian 
work today. As dozens of Liberians 
are learning to read and write for the 
first time in their lives, they are be- 
coming aware of all that they lack 
both educationally, medically, and 
spiritually. 

Since good schools and _ hospitals 
are now available along the civilized 
coast of Liberia, much of our mission 
work is being moved into the village 
areas far in the interior of the coun- 
try. Less than 10 years ago Phebe 
Hospital was moved from Muhlen- 
berg Station near the coast to the 
interior. When a new building can 
be built there, it will help to answer 
the desperate needs of about 300,000 
people. 

The year 1951 saw the beginning 
of the move of Lutheran Training In- 
stitute to a similar spot inland. The 
Luther League of America started that 
ball rolling when, in 1940, they gave 
$10,000 for a school for Christian 
workers in Liberia. The new school, 
when moved and rebuilt, will cost 
about $90,000. From that school will 
come Liberian young men and women 
who will be well trained to work with 
their own people in the villages of the 
hinterland. 

Wozi is a proud man in Liberia 
today. He lives in a mud hut in an 
African village. But his hut is a little 
better than those of the rest of the 
town. Wozi is the village chief. 

It was to him that a runner came 
one day to “palaver” about bringing 
a strange chart to his town. Would he 
grant permission for the white man to 
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hang the chart on the wall of one of 
the huts near the center of the village? 
lf Wozi said “yes,” the messenger re- 
ported, all the people of the village 
could be taught to read and write. 
Read and write! Wozi knew what 
that meant. Several times he had 


Missions Quiz 


1. There are ———— foreign mission 
fields at present directed by our United 
Lutheran Church. Ans.: Six. 


2. One of the biggest jobs of our 
Board of American Missions is the found- 
ing of —-—-————— . Ans.: Mission con- 
gregations. 

8. The Board of Foreign Missions 
conducts work for our church in Puerto 
Rico. (True or false?) Ans.: False; it is 
the Board of American Missions. 

4, Communists are now in control of 
the area of China where our United Lu- 
theran Church had a flourishing field. 
(True or false?) Ans.: True. 


5. Where is the Andhra Evangelical 
Lutheran Church? Ans.: In India. 


6. The rapid development of leaders 
for the national churches from within the 
countries is one of the most important 
trends in all of our mission fields today. 
(True or false?) Ans.: True. 

7. In what country is Phebe Hospital 
located? Ans.: Liberia, Africa. 

8. Konnarock Training School for 
Girls is one of our Lutheran schools in 
Argentina. (True or false?) Ans.: False; 
it is in the State of Virginia. 

9. Rocky Boy, Montana, is the loca- 
tion of our Board of American Mission’s 
work with —-——— ————— . Ans.: Amer- 
ican Indians. 

10. A country in which there is wn- 
usual opportunity for missionary advance 
at the present time is Ans.: 
Japan. 
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picked up papers left by someone 
traveling through his. village and had 
wished he knew what the strange 
signs on the papers meant. Yes, he 
would give his permission gladly, he 
answered, on condition that he, the 
chief, be taught too. 

And so Wozi sat in the blazing sun 
with the rest of the townspeople and 
watched carefully as the missionary 
pointed to pictures on the Laubach 
Literacy Chart and then to symbols in 
the Loma language opposite each pic- 
ture. It wasn’t long before Wozi was 
reading sentences . . . and then para- 
graphs. 

Now he sends letters regularly to 
our missionaries in other parts of Li- 
beria—letters that he Wozi, Loma 
chieftain, has written with his own 
hand. Several months ago one of 
those letters announced proudly that 
Wozi was going to be baptized after 
he had studied a little more about 
what it meant to be a Christian. 


South America 

In South America, too, as our re- 
porter hurries on, we find a rapidly 
developing national leadership in our 
mission fields. The United Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church of Argentina, 
established in 1948, is eager to have 
more of its own pastors. In fact, it is 
so intent on training young men for 
the gospel ministry that last year it 
established a Pre-Seminary Home 
where boys are being prepared for 
Christian service as ministers or teach-. 
ers. 

In British Guiana, much farther 
north in South America, the same at- 
tention is being paid to teaching the 
nationals to take responsibility for the 
work of the church. The catechists’ 
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and the parish workers’ schools are 
receiving special attention. More and 
more people of the country can take 
over responsibility as Christian lead- 
ers. 


United States 

Moving much closer home on this 
roving reporter trip around the world, 
we see a rickety Ford jolting along 
over a slippery mountain road in a 
remote section of the State of Vir- 
ginia. At one side is a steep cliff— 
and no rail to guard against a sudden 
skid—and at the other the steep side 
of the mountain. 

The bearded, gaunt man and wor- 
ried looking woman in the car pay no 
attention to the dangers of the road. 
She is holding a baby in her arms and 
every now and then she glances down 
at the child to be sure it is still living. 
They are hurrying to get their child 
to the little town nestled at the foo’ 
of that mountain, for the baby is des- 
perately ill and they know that only 
the mission doctor can help her. 

Last year their older child, Johnny, 
had been very sick while he was at- 
tending Iron Mountain School for 
Boys at Konnarock. Dr. Meyer, this 
same medical missionary, had saved 
him. Perhaps someday, the mother 
thought as she held her child close, 
this girl could come to Konnarock too, 
to the Girls’ School there, to learn all 
the fine things they were teaching 
Johnny. 

Evangelistic, educational, and med- 
ical work in the Southern Mountains 
of Virginia is only one tiny phase of 
the vast work of our Board of Amer- 
ican Missions. Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, Hawaii, Alaska, the 
very difficult work with the Cree In- 
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dians at Rocky Boy, Montana—all of 
these, plus the tremendous job of 
building new mission churches all. 
over our country, are a big venture in 
Christian faith and in Christian dol- 
lars. 


THESE DAYS BRING a personal chal- 
lenge to every Christian, young or old, 
to do his share in the work of the 
kingdom, be it time, talents, or money. 

Mrs. Michiko Miura, one of the 
leaders of the women’s church work 
in Japan, wrote recently about a re- 
quest that the Japan Lutheran Church 
made of the women’s organization 
there. They had asked for an annual 
contribution from the women of the 
church of 400,000 yen (approximately 
$1,000) for the church’s evangelism 
program. One thousand dollars every 
year is a great deal to ask from those 
women in difficult post-war days in 
Japan. How do you think they re- 
sponded? 

“We must do it,” Mrs. Miura says, 
“for in such a time as this we have 
no excuse to offer to God or to the 
church.” 


SUGGESTED WORSHIP 

Call to Worship (by leader): “O sing 
unto the Lord a new song: for he hath 
done marvelous things” 

Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded Ways 
of Life” 

Responsive Reading: Psalm 100 

Gloria Patri (sung or said) 

Scripture: Matthew 28:16-20; Revelation 
21:1-7 ; 

Prayer: Free prayer by leader, ending 
with No. 19 in PSH, page 26 

Hymn: “Spread, O Spread, Thou Mighty 
Word” 

Presentation of Topic (see suggestions 
below ) 

Offering (special music) 

Hymn: “Christ for the World We Sing” 
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The Lord’s Prayer 
Luther League Benediction 


SUGGESTIONS TO THE LEADER 

There are several ways in which this 
topic may be presented effectively. No 
matter which way is used, the leader 
should read through the entire article 
first of all. Then he or she will know 
which of the methods of presentation 
will best suit his local group. The leader 
ought to do his reading and planning 
well in advance of the date of the meet- 
ing. He may want to send for audio- 
visual aids, or secure a missionary for a 
short talk at the meeting, or send for 
some additional material from the Board 
of Foreign Missions or the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Missionaries on furlough usually have 
exceedingly busy schedules. In order to 
secure such a speaker for your meeting, 
the leader will have to write as far ahead 
of time as possible. Even then, don’t be 
disappointed if you learn that the mis- 

sionary you would like to have is 
- “booked” for that night! 

Remember, too, that it takes much 
longer for leaflets or films to come 
through the mail than it takes a_first- 


class letter that orders them. Supplies 
are sometimes limited or films are 
“booked” far in advance. So GET ON 


THE JOB EARLY in your preparations 
for the meeting! 

After you have read through the entire 
article, you may feel that it would add 
interest to your meeting to have a mis- 
sionary on furlough speak to your group. 
Look on the inside pages (in the back) 
of either The Foreign Missionary or Lu- 
theran Woman’s Work to see which mis- 
sionaries may be home on furlough near 
your town. (Your pastor can help you 
locate a copy.) Since your group should 
be able to pay for the missionary’s travel 
to and from your meeting, plus a small 
honorarium, don’t select someone from 
a great distance. And don’t count on the 
person’s being free, unless you write well 
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in advance! If you do decide on this 
method of topic presentation, be sure to 
send this topic to the missionary, and 
ask him or her to present all of our fields 
briefly, with more emphasis on his or 
her own field of service. 

The leader may give this entire topic 
himself, telling briefly about our ULC 
work all over the world. It will add in- 
terest to have a large world map at the 
front of the meeting room, so that you 
can point to each country as it is dis- 
cussed. Perhaps you will decide to let 
five or six people help with the topic. 
In that case, call them together ahead 
of time (not that same evening!) and 
read the topic aloud to them. Then as- 
sign each one a part of it to tell in his 
own words, as he is called on. 


ADDITIONAL HELPS 

The Board of Foreign Missions, 231 
Madison. Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 
and the Women’s Missionary Society, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa., 
both have excellent leaflets on many of 
our fields of missionary service. Send 
(well in advance) to either of these of- 
fices for extra “helps” on any field. When 
you write, be sure to indicate how many 
of each leaflet you want: about which 
countries you would like to have leaflets; 
what the subject of your topic is. (You 
might ask for a packet of the “Facts” 
series, for example, from the Women’s 
Missionary Society—on many of our home 
and foreign fields. Price: single copies 
of each one, free; one cent each in quan- 
tity orders. ) 

The Board of Foreign Missions has 
excellent slides and sound motion pic- 
tures on a number of our foreign fields. 
Either write to them for the free leaflet 
listing such material and then order the 
one you want; or else ask for any slide 
set (or motion picture) on one of our 
fields. (There will be a slight charge 
for a film. The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions leaflet listing audio-visual aids will 
give you such prices. ) 
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A news commentator gives an eye-witness 


account of Easter Sunday events 


YOU ae there 


By Franklin L. Jensen 


Anncr.: “You Are There,” a special 
feature, taking you across the cen- 
turies to that moment in history when 
life rose triumphantly over the dark- 
ness of evil and death. 

Music: Up and out, fade into 
static. 

Sounp: Static in background, fade 
into voice. 

Sparks: This is Ned Sparks speak- 
ing from our mobile unit outside the 
main gate, overlooking the city of 
Jerusalem. . . . The events of the past 
week have all but turned this city 
upside down. Now it is early Sunday 
morning, and there is a tenseness in 
the air, like the straining of a dog 
against his master’s leash. Rumor has 
it that something tremendous is go- 
ing to happen. So we're standing by, 
waiting and wondering. . . . (Speak 
now in a reminiscent tone.) It was 
just two days ago that he hung out 
there on a cross, flanked by two others 
who were criminals. I can see the hill 
from where I stand . . . three crosses 
silhouetted against the gray dawn. 
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They are all empty now, and the 
crowds are no longer near-by. . .. I 
shall never forget that day. . . . I had 
made my way into the asesmbly room, 
for I was told the officials finally 
caught up with him and had taken 
him prisoner. Now they were to bring 
him before the council of the chief 
priests, the scribes, and the elders of 
the people. . . . In a moment the door 
was flung open, and there he was. 
It was my first glimpse of him, and 
I just stared. He seemed to be look- 
ing straight at me, and it made me 
uncomfortable. I looked away for a 
moment, and then I looked back. 
This time the guards were leading 
him forward to the place of the high 
priest. As he came closer I noticed 
how tired and worn he appeared. But 
still he seemed undisturbed and quite 
at ease. It was an amazing contrast 
of strength and weakness. I wasn’t 
sure what to think. . . . But then they 
began to question him... . 

Priest: If you are the Christ, tell 
us. 

Sparks: Yes, that was the question. 
It was on everyone’s lips. . . . You 
heard it in the street. You heard it 
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in the market place... . 

(Following voices should be con- 
trasting.) 

Voice 1: Is he the Messiah? 


Voice 2: He says he’s the Son of 
God, bah! 

Voice 3: Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Christ? Never! 

Voice 4: They call him the Anoint- 
ed One. I wonder... . 

Sparks: Then he spoke, and what 
he said still confused them. I wasn’t 
sure either what he was getting at. 
First he said something about the Son 
of Man being seated at the right hand 
of the power of God. And after they 
asked him again... 

Priest: Are you the Son of God 
then? 


Sparks: He very calmly and clev- 
erly put the words back into their 
own mouths, as though they were the 
ones declaring it... . It’s strange, but 
before very long I got the feeling 
that they were on the defense. 

ScrisE: What further testimony do 
we need? We have heard it ourselves 
from his own lips. Take him to Pi- 
Tate! 

Sparks: That was even worse. They 
accused him. They mocked him. They 
said everything they could think of to 
get him to admit openly that he was 
the Christ, the Son of God... . But 
suddenly they changed their tactics. 

. You’ve got to hand it to those 
priests and elders. They knew what 
side their bread was buttered on. 


AUTHOR Franklin L. Jensen, right, directs the senior league of Holy Trinity 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y., in recording a script for later use at a youth meeting. 


Here was Pilate, their governor. If 
they could make a political issue out 
of this thing, their chance of doing 
away with this Jesus would be much 
greater, 

Priest: We found this man_per- 
verting our nation, and forbidding us 
to give tribute to Caesar, and saying 
that he himself is Christ a King. 

Sparks: That did it! Pilate 
right back at him. 

Pmare; Are you the King of the 
Jews? . . . Speak up man! 

Sparks: And he did, but very 
quietly, and again so cleverly, This 
time he made it seems as though 
Pilate had said that he was a King. 
... 1 could see at a glance that Pilate 
didn't know how to handle _ this 
strange man. And when the priests 
became more urgent, declaring that 
Jesus had stirred up the people all 
the way from Judea to Galilee, Pi- 
late’s face immediately lighted up. 
... Of course, Galilee was outside his 
jurisdiction. That belonged to Herod. 
Let him handle this fellow. ... With 
a quick command and a relieved flick 
of the wrist, Pilate sent this Jesus on 
his way to Herod who happened to be 
in Jerusalem at the time. Most 
convenient. . This was becoming 
something of a farce. First here, then 
there, and then on to the next one. 
It had all the earmarks of that age- 
old game of “passing the buck.” No 
one seemed to know what to do or 
what to say next. I was sure 
Herod wouldn’t fare much better, and 
my hunch was right. It wasn’t long 
before they had the Galilean back 
again before Pilate. . . . Now Pilate 
was pressed for a decision. I was 
rather surprised too, when I heard 
what he had to say. 


was 
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Pinare: You brought me this man 
as one who was perverting the peo- 
ple. And after examining him before 
you, behold, I did not find this man 
guilty of any of your charges against 
him. Neither did Herod, for he sent 
him back to us. Behold, nothing de- 
serving death has been done by him. 
[ will therefore chastise him and re- 
lease him. 

Priests AND Scripes (Together and 
with urgency): Away with this man, 
and release Barabbas! 

Sparks: Pilate tried hard; a second, 
and even a third time. I really think 
he was in earnest about releasing this 
Jesus. But they wouldn’t hear of it. 

Priests AND ScriBes (Together and 
with increasing anger); Crucify him! 
Crucify him! 

Scrise: If you release this man, 
you are not Caesar’s friend. Every 
one who makes himself a king sets 
himself agains Caesar. 

Sparks: When Pilate heard those 
words, | am sure he was afraid. . . 

Purare; “Take him yourselves and 
crucify him! 

Sparks: They wasted no time. In 
a moment they were upon him, It 
was a strange sight. We, who had 
been convicted of being the Christ, 
the King of the Jews, was led away 
like a helpless peasant, without power 
or position. They made him carry his 
own cross, and even that was too 
much for him. They soon had to draft 
some poor fellow coming in from the 
country. . . . By this time the crowd 
had gathered and before long they 
were adding their insults—mocking 
him, spitting upon him, laughing in 
his face... . I began to marvel at his 
patient endurance—never — flinching, 
never uttering a word, just plodding 
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toward a hill with the two criminals 
at his side, going also to their end.... 
Finally they arrived—soldiers, scribes, 
elders, priests—the crowd—and, this 
Strange Man and his cross... . It 
was a nasty business. 

Caprain: Over here you! Hurry it 
up! . . . Now strip him soldier, and 
nail him fast. 

Sotprer (Under his breath): Who 
does the captain think he is ordering 
me around like that! I didn’t ask for 
this job... . I wonder who this fel- 
low is. He acts so different from the 
other two. 

Carrain: Ready! Drive the nails! 

Sounp: (Quick driving of three 
spikes under voices.) 

Voice 1: He saved others! 
save himself! 

Voice 2: If you are the King of the 
Jews, save yourself! 

Caprain: Now, up with the cross, 
and into. the ground. . . . Alright, 
stand guard! 

Voice 3: 
Jews! 

Voice 4: If he is the Christ of God, 
let him come down! 

Soper: Listen to them, the blood- 
thirsty mob. 

Sparks: Yes, it was almost too 
much for me... . 1 was beginning to 
take my leave of the ugly spectacle, 
when suddenly a voice sounded from 
that central cross. What I heard made 
me stop short of another step. The 
voice was weak, but it was clear and 
in earnest. Those words have been 
running through my mind ever since, 
... “Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do.” .. . Surely 
this man was the Son of God... . 
I was told that his friends remained 
to the end—His mother, at least one 


Let him 


This is the King of the 
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of the disciples, and a few men and 
women. They must have wondered 
too, for they kept watching and wait- 
ing. ... 1 heard Jater that when the 
end came a certain Joseph of Ari- 
mathea and his friend, Nicodemus, 
took the body and prepared it for 
burial in a new tomb. That was the 
night before last and since then a 
guard has been keeping vigil at the 
grave. .. . You almost get the idea 
that the officials are still worried. At 
this moment they aren’t trusting any- 
one, not even God himself, for they 
have sealed the tomb with an extra 
large stone. . . . But just a moment! ! ! 
What’s this? ? ? Here comes a group 
of women. I can see them more 
clearly now as the sun breaks over the 
crest of the hills. They seem to be 
in a hurry... . I say there! |! Would 
you mind telling us where you're go- 
ing? I recognize you as some of his 
friends. 

Mary MacpaLene: We're going to 
the tomb of our Lord to anoint him 
with these spices. 

Sparks: And what is your name? 
Who are your 

Mary: | am Mary Magdalene. I 
was once a harlot, hated and despised, 
only to be used by others. But one 
day he found me and rescued me. 
... He is my Savior! . . . Come now, 
we must hurry. The tomb is just 
across the way... . (fading into the — 
distance) Who will roll away the stone 
for us from the door? 

Sparks: There they go, and while 
they are crossing that little stream of 
water down below, I shall move our 
portable microphone around to a bet- 
ter vantage point. (Pause, sound of 
footsteps under talk.) There, that 
seems to be better... . I can see them 
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approaching the entrance now. . . 
Why, they have stopped! Somethirig 
seems to be wrong! I can't quite 
make it out from here, but it looks 
as though the stone is already rolled 
away from the door. Now Mary has 
turned and is running back this way. 
She’s crossing the stream again and 
coming closer. Words are pouring out 
of her mouth. 


Simon Peter: What is it Mary? 
What is it? 
Sparks: Who’s that?! Where did 


he come from? 

Mary: Peter, Peter! Come quickly. 
He’s gone; He’s not there! Where 
have they taken him? 

Sparks: And here comes another 
one. Now they are both running.... 
What is this? 

Perer: Faster John! He’s gone! 

Sparks: They have reached the 
tomb. . . . They’re inside. The other 
women are standing nearby. They 
seem to be crying. Mary is going 
back again, too. . .. Here come Peter 
and John... . Yes, it is true. He must 
be gone. Look how they walk, as 
though they are dazed and confused. 
Why they aren’t even stopping to talk 


with Mary and the others. They just 
keep walking. .. . For a moment even 
® 


I was hopeful, but obviously someone 
has stolen the body. . . . But wait! 
Mary has seen something. She’s heard 
something. And so have the others. 
All of the women seem to be shield- 
ing their eyes. . . . Why yes! A daz- 
zling brilliance ig streaming forth 
from the tomb. . . . Now they're all 
coming this way... . What is it Mary? 

Mary: My Lord and my God! !!! 
He is risen! He is not dead! I’ve seen 
him with my eyes! I’ve heard him 
with my ears! 

Sparks: What did he say??? 


Mary: Oh those wonderful words 
. “Behold, I live. . . . I am the 
resurrection and the life . . . whoso- 


ever liveth and believeth in me, shall 


never die . . . because I live, ye shall 
live also”! ! ! ! 
Music: Easter hymn, “Christ Is 


Risen! Alleluia!” (No. 117 CSB) One 
stanza. 

Anner.: This has been “You Are 
There,” bringing you the fact of Eas- 
ter as it happened, and as it ever shall 
be—victory, life and hope! ! 


Any scripture references have been 
quoted from the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the New Testament. No other 
material quoted. 


® Take a piece of wax, a piece of meat, some sand, some clay 


and some shavings and put them on the fire. 


Each is being acted 


upon by the same agent, yet the wax melts, the meat fries, the 
sand dries up, the clay hardens, and the shavings blaze. 


Just so, under identical 
ment, 
withers away.—Lion’s Tale. 


influence of circumstances and environ- 
one man becomes stronger, 


another weaker, and another 


® Once when Paderewski played before Queen Victoria the soy- 
ereign exclaimed with enthusiasm, “Mr. Paderewski, you are a genius!” 


“Ah, your majesty, perhaps,” he replied, 


“but before | was a 


genius, | was a drudge.’—Philip Doddridge. 
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Power Word: 


ptlouemeut 


By PAUL J. KIDD 


AVE you ever seen two friends 
~ squabble? A good old fashioned 

free-for-all? Sure you have. And 
its a real relief when the squabble 
is ended and the two are good friends 
again. Especially if you've been one 
of the squabblers! 

From this squabble you can gain 
some idea of the Christian meaning of 
atonement .. . (p.s. A very limited 
idea). 

On the surface of things, atonement 
means just what it looks like it means 
when you take the syllables apart. Go 
ahead! Take them apart! You get 
At-One-Ment. 

When two persons, who have been 
at odds with each other, finally get 
together . . . that is, when they become 
at-one again . . . there you have an 
atonement. 

Of course before any such recon- 
ciliation can really happen, each per- 
son must have the sincerest of inten- 
tions to shoulder the penalty for his 
share in the trouble and to make good 
on whatever damage he has done. 
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The squabble between man and God 

For the Christian, atonement is the 
process whereby God and man _be- 
come at-one. They, too, have had a 
sort of squabble, and need reconcil- 
iation. 

Maybe, in speaking of God and 
man, we shouldn't use that word 
squabble. Injustice would be a better 
one. Squabble suggests that both God 
and man are responsible when rela- 
tions between them become damaged. 
But unlike an ordinary squabble be- 
tween two men, where the guilt can 
usually be divided between them, this 
is a one-sided affair. Man is the 
transgressor. He’s the only transgres- 
sor! 

There’s something right in the na- 
ture of man that is sinful. Just take 
a look at little children at play. You 
are exceedingly blind if you fail to 
notice the threads of jealousy and self- 
ishness and self-centeredness that run 
through even their young hearts. The 
word sin fits all men of all time. 

God, on the other, hand, is morally 
perfect. And inasmuch as he is also 
a God of absolute justice, by his own 
nature he cannot overlook the sinful 
natures of men. A rift, a wall of sin, 
divides man and God.—If a man is left 
very long in this state of separation 
from God, he dies! 


Man’s predicament 

That makes it rather important, that 
something be done about these dam- 
aged relations and that man and God 
be at-one again. 

But how? 

Real atonement implies that the 
guilty person will take the full pun- 
ishment for his sins and repair all 
damages. And man is capable of nei- 
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Barabbas 


ther! What punishment, equal to our 
sins, are we able to bear, short of 
death itself. How can we possibly 
suffer enough, and compensate God 
enough, for just the one sin of cruci- 
fying his Son . . . which is what we 
all do whenever we sin? 


Man’s predicament is a real one. 
He is deep in a hole of sin. God, 
being the just Person he is, can’t pos- 
sibly look the other way. And man 
is totally incapable of squaring him- 
self with God. 


The atonement of Christ 
As much as God is a God of ab- 
solute justice, he is also a God of 
absolute love. So great is his love that 
his desire for an At-One-Ment with 
man is even greater than our own. 
And he did something about it! 


Into the world he sent his Son to 
pay the penalty of sin for us. The 
goodness which Christ accomplished 
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in his earthly ministry was enough 

. more than enough . . . to “make 
up” for our sins. At the same time, 
the suffering he endured was enough 
to satisfy the demand of justice that 
sin be met with punishment. The 
total result of the life, suffering, and 
death of Jesus was a real At-One- 
Ment between God and man. 

The main thing to remember is this. 
God’s demand for absolute justice 
would never have been satisfied if, out 
of his sense of absolute love, he had 
not sent his Son into the world to 
atone for us. From an objective point 
of view, the cross is a fulfilling of 
justice. But from the personal view- 
point of the Christian, it is even more 
a demonstration of God’s infinite love 
for man! 


Approaches to the cross 

No appreciation of the Christian 
atonement is complete without a keen 
appreciation of the cross of Jesus. 
For it was on the cross that both the 
goodness and the suffering of Jesus 
were culminated. 

At different times in Christian his- 
tory, there have been different ex- 
planations as to exactly how the cross 
of Jesus did make God and man at- 
one again. Here are several of them! 

1. The Ransom Theory held by 
Irenaeus, Origen, Athanasius, Augus- 
tine. These men taught that all men 
live in slavery to the devil. The devil 
has literally kidnapped us from God. 
The death of Jesus was the price God 
paid to buy us back. See hymn 68, 
stanza 5, in The Common Service 
Book. 

2. The Sacrifice Theory. In Old 
Testament days, God commanded that 
blood sacrifices be made to him to 
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atone for men’s sins. This command- 
ment was never completely carried 
out until the blood of Christ, the 
Lamb of God, was offered on the 
cross. See CSB hymn 60, stanza 2. 

3. The Satisfaction Theory held 
by Anselm. This theory was popular 
in the early days of feudalism. God 
was conceived as a feudal lord whose 
honor had been injured by the trans- 
gressions of men. Christ’s death satis- 
fied the honor of God and reinstated 
man in his kingdom. See CSB hymn 
138, stanza 4. 

4, The Moral Influence Theory 
held by Abelard. According to this 
view, atonement takes place not on 
the cross but in the believer's heart. 
The main purpose the cross serves is 
to inspire the individual person, by 
the suffering of Christ, so that he will 
repent of his sins and accept the for- 
giveness of God. See CSB hymn 97, 
stanza 4. : 

5. The Champion Theory. Read 
Colossians 2:15. Here Christ becomes 
a gladiator. He is the champion of 
men who wins the struggle of good 
vs. evil, life vs. death. See CSB hymn 
195, stanza 2. 

6. The Mystical Union Theory. 
Read Galatians 2:20. This theory em- 
phasizes no atonement is real until the 
guilty person himself suffers for his 
sins. There is, however, a mystical 
union between Jesus and those who 
believe in him. Therefore, when 
Christ was crucified, we suffered and 
died with him. See CSB hymn 374, 
stanza 2. 

In all of these approaches to the 
cross, there is something of the whole 
truth of the Christian atonement. The 
weaknesses in some of them will not 
mislead us, provided we always come 
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back to the place where we see the 
cross as a demonstration of the utter, 
fantastic lengths to which God, of his 
love, will go that he and man may 
be at-one. 


Knee pants theology 
When the author still wore knee 
pants, he broke a neighbor’s window. 
The neighbor was severely annoyed 
and demanded restoration. But a six- 


year-old has neither the funds, nor ' 


the ability, to replace a window. All 
he could do was to go to his dad, 
confess his misdeed, and ask him to 
fix things up again. This his dad did. 

So it is with the Christian atone- 
ment. It is God, through Christ, who 
takes the full brunt of disgrace and 
punishment for our sin. 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 
Take your pick of the following scrip- 
ture readings: II Corinthians 5:17-21; 
Ephesians 2:11-18; Romans 5:6-11. 
Sing, or have someone read, CSB hymn 
67, “Thy Life Was Given for Me.” 


PRESENTING THE TOPIC 

The Luther League of America ought 
to give a special medal to anyone who 
can make an adequate, interesting pres- 
entation of the Christian atonement. It’s 
tuff! 

In addition to being pure theology, 
and therefore dry to some, it’s a dan- 
gerous topic to present. You can make 
it so complicated that everyone misses 
the point. Or, you can make it so simple 
that it fails to make any impression. In 
addition to reviewing the material in the 
above article, following should be helpful. 


1. Construct a scene where a judge, 
in a court of law, faces his own son 
brought in on a juvenile charge. By vir- 
tue of his position, he cannot overlook 
his son’s guilt, nor lessen the penalty.— 
Likewise, God cannot overlook our sin, 
even though he loves us. But he can 
take the supreme penalty for sin upon 
his own shoulders. 

2, Stage a mock debate where several 
individuals represent all, or some, of the 
various approaches to the cross. Each one 
will explain how his theory works, claim 
that it is the best explanation, point out 
the weaknesses of the others. 

For example, the ransom theory ex- 
presses well the love of God, but implies 
that the devil is almost equal with God 
in power and must be “bought off.” The 
sacrifice theory expresses well the actual 
suffering Christ went through, but makes 
God blood-thirsty. The satisfaction theory 
expresses well what man does to God 
through sin, but makes God too legalistic. 
The moral influence theory states well 
how we should react to the cross, but 
makes you feel the cross is merely a 
device God used. The champion theory 
rightly emphasizes the victory Christ won 
for us, but under-emphasizes our own sin 
The mystical. union theory answers how 
God, with justice, could punish his Son 
for us, but it’s so mystical! 

What a pow-wow of a time you'd have 
if a debate like this could be arranged! 
Of course, long before mother and dad 
wondered where you were all night, each 
theorist ought to agree that the BIG 
thing about the cross is the love of God 
which permitted Christ to die in the first 
place, thus assuring our At-One-Ment 
with him. This need be the only pre- 
arranged conclusion in the entire debate. 


© Our greatest danger is not from invasion by foreign armies. Our 
dangers are that we will commit suicide from within by complaisance 
with evil. Or by public tolerance of scandalous behavior. Or by 
cynical acceptance of dishonor. These evils have defeated nations 
many times in human history.—Herbert Hoover. 
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N THE eighth century John of 
Damascus composed a hymn for 
an old fellow-monk who was re- 
ported near death. While he was re- 
hearsing it lustily to see how it 
sounded, the monk for whom it was 
written walked in. Disgusted with the 
gloomy sound, he told John to get out. 
Death, he said, is not a gloomy, dread 
thing for the believer. It is the open 
door to Life. 
‘aith in Jesus Christ should make 
a difference in daily living. Just what 
is that difference? a 


A Christian has no fear of death. 


In the Roman catacombs where 
thousands of Christians were buried 
during the persecution of the first cen- 
tury, there are many carvings on the 
walls. Not one of these is suggestive 
of death, AJ] emphasize life and tri- 
umph. 
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Power Word: 


Immortality 


By Robert W. Stackel 


Paul wrote, “Death is swallowed up 
in victory.” The picture comes to 
mind of a polar explorer’s sled falling 
down through a snow crevice and be- 
ing swallowed up into oblivion. Or it 
suggests an earthquake opening a 
large crack in the ground to swallow 
up a house and then closing again. 
Death is not a factor any more for 
the believer. It is swallowed up in 
victory. : 

On a hospital bed before a critical 
operation, at the war front on a dan- 
gerous mission, in the split second of 
an automobile accident, Christ’s own 
are not afraid. Paul put it, “For to 
me to live is Christ, and to die is 
gain.” 


Also, a Christian is comforted in the 
death of other believers. 


They are not lost. They are pro- 
moted to everlasting life. Through the 
mercy of our Saviour we hope to join 
them in God’s good time. 

When the blitz was at its worst in 
London in World War II, Leslie 
Weatherhead remarked, “There has 
been no loss of life among the Chris- 
tians in London.” Many Christians 
had been killed, but there was no loss 
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of life. When friends extended sym- 
pathy to a youth upon the loss of his 
mother, he replied, “I have not Jost 
her,” 

In most funeral homes there is a 
stand with a signature book in the 
room of the deceased, “Please regis- 
ter,” the stand requests. A Christian 
can see in this a heavenly request. 
“Please register to others here your 
faith in the resurrection.” 

The Easter angel asked, “Why 
weepest thou?” At the resurrection of 
Lazarus Jesus said to the mourners as 
Lazarus was attired in grave clothes, 
“Loose him, and Jet him go.” He still 
says that at Christian funerals. “Loose 
him, and Jet him go”’—into glorious 
immortality. 

The attitude of a bereaved Chris- 
tian in the.case of a departed Chris- 
tian loved one is that of confident 
assurance and solemn joy, 

At Robert Browning's funeral sery- 
ice in Westminster Abbey in 1889 Sir 
Edward-Burne Jones was — disap- 
pointed, Knowing that victorious 
Christian faith of the poet, he felt the 
service was too sad and depressing, 
He would have given a Jot, he wrote, 
for banners to have been floating there 
and a trumpeter to have split the air, 

Another Christian planned his fu- 
neral service as he lay dying. The 
first thing the great congregation did 
at the service was to rise and sing, 
“Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow,” 

Some people are completely un- 
strung when death strikes a loved one 
down. They become weak and help- 
less. But the believer finds new 
strength in God’s promise of the res- 
urrection to the departed fellow-be- 
liever. He is comforted and encour- 
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aged. He gives witness to others of 
the shining hope in his heart. 


Then, too, a Christian retains his 
optimism amid discouragements. 


There is more to life than the pres- 
ent dark outlook. There is God’s to- 
morrow. A Saturday-before-Easter out- 
look does not take in all the facts, An 
Haster-Sunday outlook with an ever- 
living Lord must be reckoned with. 
It is easy to give way to despair, but 
despair is only a half-truth, Christian 
optimism is based upon the full facts 
of a deathless King and his undefeat- 
able life in us. 

When Wellington fought Napoleon, 
all England waited for the news, Atop 
Winchester Cathedral in South Eng- 
Jand the semaphore began to spell out 
the message letter by letter; “W-E-L- 
L-I-N-G-T-O-N D-E-F-E-A-T-E-D,” 
Then a dense fog settled down, and 
the semaphore couldn't be seen, The 
message, “Wellington defeated,” be- 
gan to spread pessimism throughout 
the land. 

Then the fog lifted and the sema- 
phore finished the message, “Welling- 
ton defeated the enemy.” England’s 
gloom gave way to gladness. 

Things look bad these days, The 
clouds of war keep darkening. Sin 
becomes more brazen all the while. 
Uncertainty shrouds the future, True 
followers of Jesus are few. 

But a Christian sees more than this, 
He sees God still réigning on his 
throne, He sees the promises of God 
unbroken, He sees a day when God’s 
judgment will lead the faithful dis- 
ciple into eternal happiness and 
plunge the evil-doer into eternal pun- 
ishment. Because he sees these things, 
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he takes heart. 


One more thing must be said. A 
Christian dedicates himself anew to 
God’s service at every fresh thought 
of his immortality in Christ. 


Paul gives a singing description of 
Christian immortality in the 15th 
chapter of I Corinthians. He ends it 
with these words: “Therefore, my be- 
loved brethren, be steadfast, immov- 
able, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord, knowing that in the Lord 
your labor is not in vain.” Immortal- 
ity has a “therefore.” We cannot leave 
it out. 

Christ has offered us immortality 
through faith in him, therefore let us 
give all our heart to helping with vis- 
itation evangelism, leading youth dis- 
cussions, singing in the choir,* going 
out on the every-member visitation, 
practicing Christian tithing, living 
Christ’s teachings where we work, and 
speeding the missionary outreach of 
the church. 

“Go and tell my brethren,” Jesus 
said after his resurrection. His fol- 
lowers did. As a consequence there 
were more in church in that upper 
room on the Sunday after Easter than 
there were on Easter day. 

The unfinished task of the church 
today is prodigious. It will take phe- 
nomenal power to perform it. That 
power we have in God’s assurance of 
our immortality in Christ. Therefore 
let us always abound in the work of 
the Lord. 


WORSHIP SERVICE 

Hymns: 
“1 Know That My Redeemer Lives!” 
“Come, Ye Faithful, Raise the Strain” 
“The Day of Resurrection!” 
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“O Day of Rest and Gladness” 
“Awake, My Soul, Stretch Every 
Nerve” 
Prayer No. 35 or No. 36 in Common 
Service Book 
Scripture: 
I Corinthians 15:12-26 
I Corinthians 15:51-58 
I Thessalonians 4:13-18 
Revelation 7:9-17 


QUESTIONS 


1. What is there about death that 
plants fear in people’s hearts, and what 
is there in Christianity that can dispel 
such fears? 

2. Jesus told Peter that he would die 
in such a way as to glorify God. How 
can we die so as to glorify God? 

8. What present funeral practices are 
too much on the physical plane? How 
much importance should the deceased’s 
body play? 

4, Paul wrote in I Thessalonians 4:13, 
“But we would not have you ignorant, 
brethren, concerning those who are 
asleep, that you may not grieve as others 
do who have no hope.” What did he 
mean? 

5. Missionary Judson once said, “The 
prospects are as bright as the promises 
of God.” What are some of God’s prom- 
ises, given in your own words, which 
Judson may have had in mind? 

6. It takes a hard frost for a tulip to 
come to brightest bloom. What lesson 
does this teach us concerning the frosty 
discouragements of life? 

7. We are immortal in Christ. There- 
fore, what specific things need doing 
around our church or community that 
our youth group could tackle in the next 
three months? Make a list. 

8. Why should Christian youth be 
able to work harder for the world’s wel- 
fare than Communist youth? 


SERVICE PROJECTS 


1. Choose some bereaved person in 
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your congregation- who is apt to be 
lonely. Do something in Christian friend- 
ship to lift that person’s spirits, such as 
sending a group letter or card, sending 
flowers, visiting in a group. 


2. Imitate the front page of a news- 
paper by making headlines of encourag- 
ing happenings of spiritual importance 
in contrast to the usual depressing crimes 
and tragedies in the newspaper. 


Lesson in humility... 


HE was a small lady, full of grace, 
and dressed in clothes of the 
latest fashion. Her friendly smile 

seemed to say, “How are you tonight? 
I hope we can be friends.” 

When she came to speak to our 
Luther League, which tumed out 50 
strong to hear her, she brought with 
her four of her friends and the most 
beautiful wedding gown most of us 
had ever seen. Every detail of the 
dress—design, workmanship, and fab-, 
ric—was perfect. Before she began 
her talk, she asked that we estimate 
the cost of the dress. Naturally, we 
believed that to the owner it was 
priceless; but the cash value, we 
placed between three and five hun- 
dred -dollars. 

As Mrs. G. P. A. Forde, the first 
Negro delegate to the general assem- 
bly of the Episcopal church, spoke to 
us, we began to realize the circum- 
stances in which Negroes live. We 
learned about the problems they must 
face in getting an education, shopping 
in our stores, and even finding a job 
in this Southland, of which we have 
always been so proud. 

Don’t get me wrong. Mrs. Forde 
didn’t come to us with bitterness in 
her heart, or with a heart-breaking 
“sob story” of inequality and race 
prejudice. She, the granddaughter of 
a slave who could neither read nor 
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write, simply introduced us to her 
friends; and let us take them for what 
they were worth. 

First, she introduced to us a young, 
well-groomed doctor—a lady who has 
already received her license to prac- 
tice but who is now doing further 
study so that she can be a pediatri- 
cian. As we listened, we learned that 
this doctor has not been able to re- 
ceive “her education here, near her 
family and friends. She has had to 
go to the East where she is admitted 
to the universities. 

We then were introduced to a 
charming young woman, and we 
learned the story of the dress we had 
been admiring. It had been made and 
designed without aid of a pattern by 
this talented Negro. And the price 
she received for her work—$35.00. 

Next, we met the mother of our 
doctor-friend and the dean of girls 
from one of the local Negro high 
schools. Both were fine Christian 
women of the highest caliber who 
have done much to help the youth of 
their race. ; 

As we chatted and enjoyed refresh- 
ments with our new friends, each of 
us was truly humble. We now knew 
just how capable, earnest, and sincere 
our fellow Christians, the Negroes, are. 

—MarTHA WAHLBERG 
Houston, Texas 
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“You think money isn’t important! | think it is!” 


How Many $’s Spell $ucce$$ 


By Ruth Kemper Quickel 


OW and again in the busy hos- 

pital routine Jonah stopped to 

speak. And today was no ex- 
ception. He spread so much cheer 
that patients had come to know him 
as the happiest person in the place. 
Always busy, always singing, he 
scrubbed and waxed the wards day 
after day, week in and week out. Air 
Force men know the meaning of 
“more lift” and “less drag.” That’s 
why their favorite game was “getting 
Jonah started.” 

When Jonah was “of.a mind to talk” 
his warmth of spirit, his sense of 
humor, and his choice bits of homely 
wisdom brought smiles to even the 
most sick and the most wounded. He 
literally bubbled over with tales of his 
60 and more years in the deep South. 
He could always be counted on to 
eliminate the drag. Pain Headquar- 
ters, as the men called Ward 4, was 
always a brighter place when Jonah 
was around. Lt. Smith, the ward 
medical officer, once remarked: “Some 
boys get well on a person, and I be- 
lieve many of them get well on Jonah. 
He lightens the ordeal of impending 
operation and gives them a new out- 


look.” 
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“What's 
dough,” one of the wheelchair boys 


your idea of making 
asked another named Sam 
Jonah approached. 

“Tll tell you fellows how I feel,” 
Sam replied. “This war has taught me 
one thing. When I get home I don’t 
intend to ever do a hard day’s work 


just as 
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again. It just don’t pay. I’m gonna’ 
use my head from now on. I’m gonna’ 
set up a first-class gambling joint and 
let the bucks roll in. Betcha’ Pll end 
up with close to a million. That’s all 
Ill need to see me through.” 

“But Sam,” the little nurse raised 
her voice a bit, “you don’t want to 
be a goldbrick, do you? That is what 
you would be if you didn’t get things 
honest. You wouldn’t be worth your 
salt.” 

Sam had his mind made up about 
this matter of money, as 
he had about everything. 
“Where have you been all e@ 
your life, nurse? Can’t 
you see who gets ahead? 
The guys with the dough! 
They get to the top. 
That’s for me when I get 
out of this harness.” 

Just then Jonah spoke. He had 
been mopping long and hard around 
Sam’s bed. 

“T ain’t got no right to jump in on 
you, gentlemens. But I talks to myself 
when I heers you figgerin’ “bout 
money. I says to myself, now take 
ole Joe Hasty. He has land on top o’ 
land and money on top o money, Mr. 
Hasty has. I says to myself, I near- 
abouts wish I was the best off man in 
this county, like Hasty. He got him- 
self all patched up with money, and 
his eyes is fastened on it, too. Then 
I figgers and figgers “bout ole Hasty, 
and I says to myself, I ain’t got no 
money to rest my eyes on, but I’se 
got my hogs to eat, that is ifn the 
cholera don’t jump on ’em, and I’se 
got my little house ‘longside the big 
plum tree, I don’t owe nobody nothin’, 
and I tries to help out other sinners 
when trouble jumps on ’em, and I’se 
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How busy is not 
so important as why 
busy. The bee is con- 
gratulated; 
quito is swatted. 


got ‘nuf money to keep my ole teeth 
patched up, so I says to myself, 
‘Jonah, you just go on layin’ back and 
keepin’ your eyes fastened on God's 
Heaven, ‘cause you nearabouts is the 
best off man in this county.’ ” 

“That’s all well and good old boy,” 
Sam broke in. “You have a right to 
your point of view. You think money 
isn’t important. I think it is!” 

“Don’t mistake me, suh! “Bout 
money, I mean! I wasn’t aimin’ to 
hurt no feelings. It’s mighty fine, 
mighty fine when folks 
has money. But Jonah 
don’t need none extra so 
long as he got his eyes fas- 
tened on de Lord.” 

At this point Bill walked 
up closer to the group. 
Those in bed or in wheel- 
chairs had wondered what 
Bill was doing in the hospital. 

“TIL tell you something Sam,” he 
said. “My folks have plenty of money. 
Do you know what’s wrong with me? 
I need friends. That’s all that’s wrong 
with me. I have plenty of money, but 
I need friends. It is as simple as all 
that. I know you think a diagnosis 
should be more complicated, but Lt. 
Smith tells me it is all that simple. 
Suppose you ask me, Sam, whether 
money gets a guy to the top. Land on 
top o’ land and money on top o° 
money can’t buy friends.” 


the mos- 


SupPOSE you were asked, “How 
many dollars spell success?” How 
would you answer? Offhand, you 
might shrug your shoulders and say 
with Sam, “Plenty,” or “A million,” 
or “Are you kidding?” 

If you were to take time to go back 
to the question seriously, you would 
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have to consider something else in 
your answer, something which at first 
mention escapes your notice. You 
would have to consider the word “suc- 
cess” itself. Stop then at this point 
and think of the word “success.” 
Think of it’s many connotations today. 
It has become quite popular in every- 
one’s vocabulary. It implies a kind of 
excellence, the quality of being su- 
perior, of being better than the other 
fellow. Success is our measure of a 
man’s achievement in life. 

Now go back to the original ques- 
tion, and ask yourself, “How many 
dollars make up my measure of a 
man’s life?” “How many dollars spell 
success?” : 

Your answer now might very well 
be Sam’s answer to Jonah, “It’s all in 
the point of view. It depends upon 
what you consider important.” The 
answer cannot be the same for every- 
one. It must reflect your own sense 
of values, your own viewpoint. 

For instance, to some _ people 
money, to others fame, and to still 
others social position. is most impor- 
tant. Each person sets his own goals 
accordingly. The degree to which he 
attains any one, or all, of his goals 
determines his degree of success in 
life. 

Analyze your own point of view. 
Is your goal in life the acquisition of 
worldly goods, worldly fame, and so- 
cial prestige? Is your idea of success 
spelled in terms of personal property 
or personal worth? Is your measure 
of a man based upon what he does, 
what he knows, what he is, or what 
he owns? What is your point of view? 


PEOPLE ARE VERY BUSY today get- 
ting ahead of the dollar tag, playing 
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the popular game of Keeping up with 
the Joneses. A writer in a recent issue 
of a topnotch business publication 
goes so far as to advise young hope- 
fuls the proper moves in playing this 
game successfully. He points out the 
rules of moderation and timing. One 
can move ahead, he states, but the 
timing must be just right. Being too 
eager or stepping out too far in front 
of Mr. Jones will not be looked on 
favorably. He goes on to say that a 
safe rule to follow is never to drive a 
Cadillac if the boss has only a Buick. 


History is full of men who coveted 
empires; alchemists who drudged in 
secret to find the formula for turning 
iron into gold; “doodlebugs” who 
duped “dollar-mad” men into belief 
that oil wells lay within easy reach; 
gold rushers who moved from one 
beckoning California to another in 
their endless quest for gold. 


The lush cotton capital of Natchez 
played this fascinating game just 
about one hundred years ago. The 
city was filled with those who hoped 
to make a fortune and have a good 
time. The life was one of exciting ad- 
venture, soaring extravagance, and 
great displays of wealth. The measure 
of a man’s success was dependent 
upon his ability to outdo his neighbor. 
Harnett Kane, noted student of this 
period, writes that everyone’s aim in 
Natchez was to have the biggest house 
of them all. He goes on to say that 
for a time one might outdo another, 
but for each in turn there came the 
time when they had to admit that 
things rarely turn out exactly as they 
are planned. 

Through all the centuries, even be- 
fore dollars as such were known, silver 
and gold have been coveted highly. 
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From Genesis to Revelation there are 
evidences of the values placed upon 
money as a measure of success. 


Who can forget the money changers 
in the temple, the men who cast lots 
for a sacred vesture, and the unfaith- 
ful friend who betrayed the Lamb of 
God for 30 silver pieces? 

In the land of shepherds and grain, 
many men _ prospered in material 
things. Their wealth was measured in 
sheep, camels, oxen, wheat, barley, 
grapes, and olive trees. Jesus re- 
marked about the victims of this era. 
Who can ignore the rich fool of whom 
he spoke? This man had abundant 
harvest, more than his barns would 
hold. So he pulled down his barns 
and built greater. He packed them 
with fruits and grains. Then he looked 
upon his possessions, and was satis- 
fied. He had laid up much goods for 
many years. He had made his fortune 
and now he would have a good time. 
No more worry! He would now take 
it easy, eat, drink, and be merry. 


“But God said unto him, Thou fool, 
this night thy soul shall be required of 
thee: Then whose shall these things 
Ds is. 


These are also days of profit and 
boom—the golden days for gathering 
in a rich harvest of material things. 


THE POINT OF VIEW that omits 
Christ and his teachings puts a 
worldly value on everything. Such a 
life is lost in the struggle for dollar- 
success and has no time to live unself- 
ishly in the presence of God; no time 
to grow in the richness of spirit which 
can come only from an inner love of 
the things of Heaven, “where neither 
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moth nor rust doth corrupt,” and 
where no set of rules will bar mem- 
bership because of lack of money, 
fame, or social grace. 

Jonah’s life was by no means suc- 
cessful from the point of view of 
wealth, or fame, or position. Its 
meaning was found in a simple, child- 
like faith; an honest, sincere toil; a 
happy, helpful spirit. There was no 
dollar margin in his life. There was 
only a living in the presence of God, 
and a deep consecration to the things 
of Heaven. 

Jonah’s point of view can be yours. 
If you “keep your eyes fastened on 
God’s Heaven,” earth’s dollars will 
nearabouts fade out of sight. 


TOPIC PRESENTATION 


All group members should be encour- 
aged to read the tpoic study in advance 
of the meeting. The leader should set 
the stage in advance for a quiz program, 
“Stump the Experts.” Placards should be 
placed on a long table where contest- 
ants will be seated, as follows: Voice of 
Wealth, Voice of Fame, Voice of Social 
Position, Voice of Christianity. A large 
printed sign should be suspended from 
edge of table: “It’s all in the Point of 
View.” 

The panel of experts are four volun- 
teers selected from the audience without 
prior coaching. These experts take the 
stand for 15-20 minutes. Stop watch 
should be brought by the leader, and a 
monitor appointed to strike bell or gong 
if speaker exceeds time limit. This adds 
interest and gives all voices a chance to 
be heard. Participants will raise their 
hand for the speaking privilege, and will 
be allowed not more than two minutes 
at any one time. The leader for the eve- 
ning will address questions or statements 
to the panel which he has prepared in 
advance. Suggested material follows: 

Money was never more important than 
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it is today. 

Are dollars the measure of a man? 

Success is measured in terms of per- 

sonal property. 

It is not what you are, but what you 

have that counts. 

Keeping up with the Joneses insures 

success. 

What measures shall a man use to set 

his goal in life? 

Conclude the session by dividing the 
audience into work groups of not more 
than five persons each (if large audience 
work groups will have to be larger in 
the interest of saving time.) Assign each 
unit a location in the room. If possible 
have them: seat themselves “roundtable 
fashion.” Instruct groups to select a re- 
corder, who will report to assembled 
group on the findings of his unit. Inform 
units they will be given five minutes for 
discussion of the question—“How many 
$’s spell success?” The recorder will note 
carefully the points upon which there is 
unit agreement. 

Recorders will be allowed not more 
than two minutes each to report on the 
findings. Recorders will mention only 
additional findings and will not repeat 
findings reported by previous recorders. 


If time permits, leader may summarize 
point for point the conclusions of the 
group; their answers to the question, 
“How many $’s spell success?” This 
method of topic presentation will encour- 
age effective group participation and ex- 
pression. 


SERVICE PROJECT 

Using the group’s conclusions as a base 
for action, decide as a group to start a 
“Success Fund” for helping someone in 
your congregation. Build up the fund 
by putting a dime aside, throughout the 
weeks to come, each time you find your- 
self playing the Joneses game. Set a 
deadline for bringing all “success” monies 
to the league meeting, and dedicate the 
fund to helping someone else. Maybe 
your pastor will know who needs it most 
in your own church. 


WORSHIP HINTS 
Worship should be centered around the 
theme: 
“We give Thee but Thine own, 
Whate’er the gift may be. 
All that we have is Thine alone, 
A trust, O Lord, from Thee.’ 
Scripture: Luke 12:13-34 


@ “I've got a job at last, Dad,” the young actor reported. “It’s 
a new play, and | play the part of a man who has been married 


for 20 years.” 


“Splendid!” said Father. “That's a start anyway, my boy. Maybe 
one of these days they’Il give you a speaking part.’—Good Business. 


® Alcibiades was once telling his uncle, Pericles, how Athens 
ought to be governed. At last, Pericles, fed up by the assurances 
of the younger man, said: “At your age | used to talk just as you 


are talking now.” 


Alcibiades looked the great Athenian straight in the eye and re- 
plied, “Pericles, how | should like to have known you when you 
were at your best.’—Fred R. Chenault. 
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_ Where we fit in Protestant 


Young Adult Topic 
By Otto H. Bostrom 


become somewhat like a child 

that has developed to the point 
of observing not only things and per- 
sons about him, but himself also. In 
this self-discovery the church has rec- 
ognized the tragedy of its own divid- 
edness. In America alone are some 
250 separate church bodies, each hay- 
ing a definite conviction that they are 
“church,” but by no’ means recogniz- 
ing in the others the required quali- 
fications. 

In the child, the most primitive 
feeling in regard to others is a certain 
self-satisfaction.. He is glad that he is 
he, and not others. What they have 
and what they are might help him in 
his play; to that extent he recognizes 
the good in them. Only a growing 
maturity brings him to see certain de- 
sirable qualities in his fellow-beings 


Des Christian church lately has 
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without reference to his own advan- 
tage. He gradually learns to observe 
from an accepted ideal. 

Signs today point to a correspond- 
ing development in the churches. 
They are beginning to see themselves 
and the specific characteristics of each 
in the light of history. This view tends 
to range the denominations not en- 
tirely on a vertical ladder, with one’s 
own at the top and the others on 
lower rungs, depending on their de- 
gree of correspondence with “the true 
faith” of one’s own church; but rather 
on a more horizontal plane with an 
approach to truth from different di- 
rections and levels. 

At this point comes also the over- 
whelming conviction that the church 
in God’s plan is one, and that the 
prayer of our Saviour, “that they may 
be one” (John 17:22), places an ob- 
ligation on Christians to yield to the 
unifying urge of the Spirit. 


THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT is the 
result of this development. “Ecumen- 
ical” comes from a Greek word mean- 
ing “the inhabited world.” It gives the 
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Christianity 


sense of universal, inter-denomina- 
tional, inter-national, all at once, with- 
out the specific flavor of these words. 

That the church is one is clear from 
many Bible passages: John 17:22, 
Matthew 16:18, Ephesians 4:1-5, Ro- 
mans 12:4-5, etc. And in the Nicene 
creed we confess that we believe in 
“One, holy, catholic, and apostolic 
* church.” 

Through the centuries, however, the 
church has suffered from influences 
that have split her into many divi- 
sions, large and small. As early as 
the times of the apostles this divisive 
tendency was noticed. Antioch and 
Jerusalem did not always see eye to 
eye (Acts 15:1-5), and in the Co- 
rinthian church Paul found four fac- 
tions (I Corinthians 1:11-12). Since 
apostolic times, the church’s history is 
full of instances of dissension and divi- 
sion. We need merely mention the 
Arian split in 825, the East-West divi- 
sion in 1054, and the great upheaval 
of the church at the time of the Ref- 
ormation. 

At all these critical points in his- 
tory the efforts towards unity were 
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directed along the lines of authorita- 
tive compulsion, and not generally in 
accordance with Ephesians 4:2, 3: 
“With all lowliness and meekness, 
with. longsuffering, forbearing one an- 
other in love; endeavoring to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace.” As a result, the unity of the 
Spirit was not kept. The bond of 
peace was broken. 

But during the last two centuries, 
and particularly since 1910, the move- 
ment toward a realization of the God- 
given unity of the church has gath- 
ered strong impetus. Such organiza- 
tions as the YMCA, the YWCA, the 
World Student Christian Federation, 
have had a subtle but powerful influ- 
ence in uniting individual Christians 
in a common fellowship. They have 
prepared the ground by training 
young men and women for leadership 
in the movement of the churches to- 
ward the ecumenical goal. With the 
World Missionary Conference at Edin- 
burgh in 1910 began a well-defined 
advance. This received new impulses 
through the Stockholm Conference on 
“Life and Work” in 1925, and the 
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Lausanne Conference on “Faith and 


Order” in 1927. 

These conferences, unlike many 
previous world-wide assemblies, re- 
fused to remain mere memories of 
past days of fellowship and _ inspira- 
tion. Through continuation commit- 
tees they projected themselves into 
the future, and became potent factors 
in the on-going life of the church. 


Thus there came into being chiefly 
three distinct approaches to the goal 
of church unity: 1) The International 
Missionary Council, with emphasis on 
the need for unity in the church’s 
approach to the non-Christian world; 
2) The Life and Work Movement, 
stressing the common task of all the 
churches in creating a “responsible 
society,” where the social implications 
of the Christian gospel are being re- 
alized; 3) The Faith and Order Move- 
ment, seeking for unity in the under- 
lying and motivating faith of the 
church, whereby she is one in Jesus 
Christ, the Head. 

These three “streams,” with their 
tributaries, reached a point of con- 
fluence at the World Assembly of Am- 
sterdam, in 1948, when the World 
Council of Churches became _ the 
larger frame-work, within which all 
movements for church unity now may 
find their own unity. 


Lutheran World Federation 

With the world-shrinking develop- 
ment of communications and in the 
atmosphere of quest for unity, there 
has appeared also a trend toward de- 
nominational unification across na- 
tional and geographical boundaries. 
Like several other communions, Lu- 
therans have effected a world-wide or- 
ganization, known as the Lutheran 
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SYMBOLIC of the leadership the ULC 
is providing in the National Council 
of Churches is Dr. Clarence Stough- 
ton, right, chairman of the Joint De- 
partment of Stewardship. Above he 
discusses stewardship films with Bishop 
John Knox Sherrill, National Council 


president. Dr. Stoughton is former 


ULC stewardship secretary. 


World Federation. 

About its back-ground and origin 
the late Dr. Ralph Long, former ex- 
ecutive director of the National Lu- 
theran Council, said in his keynote 
address to the Assembly of the Lu- 
theran World Federation in Lund, 
Sweden, in 1947: “Sporadic efforts 
to achieve greater Lutheran solidar- 
ity were made both in Europe and 
America in the last century but with 
only partial success. ‘Then came the 
first World War which seemed to shat- 
ter every hope for a better interna- 
tional understanding among Lutherans 
on a world basis. However, instead 
of indefinitely deferring a closer ap- 
proach it provided the occasion for 
a more intimate acquaintance and a 
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better understanding. Moved by 
brotherly love, the Lutherans of the 
world who were in a position to do so 
set about to help their brethren who 
were in distress because of the ravages 
of the war. Through this ministry a 
new hope was born and the way was 
prepared for the first great assembly 
of Lutherans of the world.” 

The first assembly referred to above 
was in 1923. The 120 delegates from 
22 nations met in Eisenach, Aug. 19- 
24, to discuss their common problems. 
The new world organization which 
then came into being was called “The 


Lutheran World Convention.” It be- ~ 


came a bond of union between Lu- 
theran churches throughout the world 
and a source of strength for a unified 
evangelical witness. 

The second convention was in 
Copenhagen in 1929, the third in 
Paris in 1935. The Fourth conven- 
tion was planned for Philadelphia in 
1940, but the outbreak of World War 
II prevented the assembly. 

Again, as during World War I, the 
distress of sister churches in the ter- 
rible conflict called forth a genuine 
sense of one-ness in the faith. This, 
like a magnet, drew the Lutherans to- 
gether again at Lund in 1947. Here 
a forward step was taken when the 
Lutheran World Convention became 
the Lutheran World Federation. This 
is now a functioning unit, with na- 
tional committees for action in the 
various countries where Lutherans are 
found. 

In the Federation is the United 
Lutheran Church, together with all 
the other member churches of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. The NLC 
is the American Committee of the 
Federation. To a large extent it fur- 
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nishes the financial support of the 
budget. The German Lutherans, how- 
ever, are beginning to carry their pro- 
portionate share of the material sup- 
port, as their country slowly recuper- 
ates from the war effects. The Scan- 
dinavian countries likewise are shoul- 
dering their share of the burden. 

Among the things that are accom- 
plished by the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration four come immediately to 
mind: 

1. Holding up the hands of weak 
Lutheran churches in countries where 
conditions are particularly difficult. 
This is done both by moral and finan- 
cial encouragement. France, Italy, 
Austria, and South America are ex- 
amples. 

2. The support and care of or- 
phaned missions, victims of the cata- 
clysmic changes in the world, consti- 
tute one of the outstanding accom- 
plishments of the Lutheran church of 
the world. Not one single Lutheran 
mission field had to close during the 
war—a fact that is nothing short of 
miraculous. 

3. Another outstanding piece of 
Lutheran work is the aid that has 
been given to the unfortunate victims 
of the war, both. in terms of food and 
clothing, and in the resettlement of 
DP’s. This phase of “Lutheran World 
Action” is too well known to need 
further elaboration. 

4. The exchange of persons from 
one country to another, especially stu- 
dents and_ theological professors, 
whose wider contacts and training will 
serve, by such exchange, to further 
understanding and friendship across 
national boundaries. 

The ULC is in the Lutheran World 
Federation. It is in it BIG! 
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World Council of Churches 

The ULC is also in the larger ecu- 
menical movement—the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. In this respect, our 
church is following the example of the 
European Lutheran churches, which 
for some time have been cooperating 
in the general unity movement. As 
far as the other Lutheran churches in 
America are concerned, however, sey- 
eral are still taking an aloof position. 

Great stress has been laid by all 
Lutherans upon dogma. “Justification 
by faith” has sometimes erroneously 
been understood as salvation by “the 
faith,” i. e., the creed. This has caused 
many to insist on uniformity of creed 
before even attempting to find unity 
through faith in Christ. 

But a change has begun to set in. 
There is a growing realization that 
human reason is fallible, even in the 
formulation of divine truth into creed. 
“We know in part” (I Corinthians 
13:9), and, “Knowledge puffeth up, 
but love edifieth” (I Corinthians 
8:1). There has come to us a new 
understanding of the unity of the 
church and a realization that also 
other denominations belong to the 
“one, holy, Christian, and apostolic 
church.” 

Another reason for the liberalizing 
change is an overwhelming sense of 
responsibility for the evangelization of 
the world—a task too gigantic for any 
one communion to accomplish. Again, 
there is the threat from the church’s 
enemies, who are getting ever bolder 
and more ruthless. We need to rally 
all the power of the Christian church 
and present a solid front against secu- 
larism, materialism, and godlessness— 
subtle and close at hand—and against 
communism from without — arrogant 
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and challenging. 

Representatives of ULC and of 
some other Lutheran groups in Amer- 
ica came to Amsterdam with their tra- 
ditional suspicion of others. They were 
on guard against any compromise of 
the true gospel, fearing a watered- 
down gospel of “do-the-best-you-can” 
type. They left refreshed by the fel- 
lowship with these hundreds of Chris- 
tian brothers from the four corners of 
the earth, whose witness to justifica- 
tion by faith in the crucified and risen 
Christ was as clear and strong as ever 
was their own. 

The ULC is in the World Council 
in order to share in and contribute 
to the great task of the church in the 
world. It is in it strong! And it is 
appreciated there! 


National Council of Churches 

The recently organized “National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A.,” one might say, is the 
logical parallel to the World Council. 
It is the corisummation of a coopera- 
tive plan, in which. several of the 
Lutheran churches in America have 
participated over a period of several 
years. 

Organized in Cleveland in Novem- 
ber, 1950, it is a consolidation of the 
following eight interdenominational 
agencies: The Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America; The 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America; The Home Missions Coun- 
cil of North America; The Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education; 
The Missionary Movement of the U. S. 
and Canada; The National Protestant 
Council on Higher Education; The 
United Council of Church Women; 
The United Stewardship Council. 
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Self-rating Zuertions 

1. When you associate with friends of 
whom you know that they are active in a 
church of another denomination, do you 
think of them as brother believers in 
Christ? 

2. Do you discuss, with friendly under- 
standing and interest, matters of similarity 
and of difference in your respective reli- 
gious faith, when you associate with per- 
sons of other denominations? Or are you 
afraid of touching upon such topics? 

3. When you visit some other church 
at morning service, is your mind occupied 
with noting and criticizing their different 
order of service, or can you completely 
give yourself to the worship of God with 
them? 

4. Are there some Christian groups, 
about which your reaction is that they are 
“queer,” rather than that they are be- 
lievers in your own Saviour? 

5. Do-you feel that other churches must 
become like our Lutheran church as re- 
gards worship, before we can become one 
with them? 


— ial 


Since the ULC had been actively 
participating in almost all of these 
agencies before their consolidation, it 
was only logical that the relationship 
should continue in the resulting uni- 
fied organization. 

The motivation for membership in 
the National Council can perhaps best 
be stated very simply thus: We have 
found that in these areas of the 
church’s activity we can do much bet- 
ter work together than we can alone. 
As examples of this we might merely 
point to the interchange of materials 
and ideas in the fields of stewardship 
and of foreign missions. Even the 
promotion of our individual work as 
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churches is aided. The same man who 
went to Japan to film foreign mission 
work for other churches also filmed 
that of the United Lutheran Church, 
on the same trip. 


THe Unitrep LUTHERAN CHURCH is 
officially committed to the ecumenical 
ideal and is actively participating in 
the great ecumenical movement, 
through its president and other church 
leaders, as well as by budget support. 

The great need is for information, 
awakened interest, and active partici- 


pation at the grass roots, in cities, 


villages, and communities. We have 
now division of labor. The next step 
is cooperation in common tasks. In 
doctrine and worship, we have now 
an increased, though still small, 
amount of toleration (a rather nega- 
tive quality). What we need to de- 
velop is sympathetic interest, under- 
standing, appreciation of the faith and 
worship of sister churches. : 
The ecumenical ideal is not a reduc- 
tion of faith and life to the lowest 
common denominator. It is not the 
same as uniformity—a bland same- 
ness. It is rather a religious sym- 
phony, with a variety of parts played 
on different instruments, unified by 
the one theme of the Christian gospel, 
with “our Lord Jesus Christ, God and 
Saviour,” the Director and the Head. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. How many different church bodies 
exist in the United States? 

2. How has the mutual attitudes of 
denominations changed of late? 

3. What is the meaning of “ecumen- 
ical’? What other words express in part 
similar meanings? 

4. What Bible passages set forth th 
unity of the church? : 
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5. - Give examples of church division 
throughout history. 

6. Along what line were efforts put 
forth towards unity in most of the criti- 
cal points in the church’s history? 

7. What technique does the Bible set 
forth for “keeping the unity’? 

8. What three “streams” of the unity 
movement reached a point of confluence 
in 1948? 

9. What are the important dates in 
the history of the formation of the Lu- 
theran world organization? 

10. What are the four most important 
phases of the work of the Lutheran 
World Federation? 

11. What is the relation of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council to the Lutheran 
World Federation? 

12. What has been one of the strong 
reasons for Lutheran isolation in the past? 

13. What are some of the reasons for 
a more friendly attitude toward unity 
movements of recent times? 

14. What eight previously existing co- 
operative agencies were merged in the 
organization of the National Council of 
Churches? 


TOPIC SUGGESTIONS 


1. Read through the article carefully, 
noting its contents. 

2. Select some topic suggested by 
your reading, in which you find yourself 
especially interested: e.g., “The Unity 
of the Church”; “The Ecumenical Move- 
ment”; “Our Church and Its Task in the 
World”; “The Lutheran World Federa- 
tion and Our Place in It’; “Are Lu- 
therans Too Exclusive’? 

8. Now read through the article again 
and note whatever you can find that has 
any bearing on your subject. 

4. Consult your‘ pastor or someone 
else well versed in churchmanship, or 
available books, which can give you addi- 
tional information on your topic. 

5. Prepare the material you have 
gathered and arrange it in a clear and 
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logical sequence for convincing presen- 
tation. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. What can we answer a prospective 
convert to Christianity who asks us about 
the competing denominations? 

2. When we say in the creed, “I be- 
lieve in one, holy, Christian, and apos- 
tolic church,” do we mean that it now 
is one, or that it some day will be one? 

3. Can we produce church unity? If 
we can, what stands in the way?. If we 
can't, how are we still responsible for 
church unity? 

4. To what extent is the general atti- 
tude of laymen a hindrance to the real- 
ization of the ecumenical ideal? 

5. Wherein lies the chief blame of 
the clergy for continued division? 


WORSHIP 


Hymn: “Through the Night of Doubt 
and Sorrow” 

Opening Versicle (Common Service Book, 
page 40) 

Psalm No. 24 

The Gloria Patri 

The Lesson: .Ephesians 4:1-7, 11-13 

Hymn: “Jesus Truest Friend, Unite” 

Address on some ecumenical subject 

Hymn: “The Church’s One Foundation” 

Prayer for Church Unity: 

O God, our Father, good beyond all 
that is good, fair beyond all that is 
fair, in whom is calmness and peace: 
do thou make up the dissensions which 
divide us from each other, and bring 
us back into a unity of love, which 
may bear some likeness to thy sublime 
nature; grant that we may be the spir- 
itually one, as well in ourselves as in 
each other; through that peace of thine 
which maketh all things peaceful, and 
through the grace, mercy, and com- 
passion of thy Son, Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. : 

The Lord’s Prayer 
The Benediction 
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Eulah Ray says 
it’s as much fun 
to be foolish 

as fooled 
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April Foolish Party 


fun to be fooled, and as much 

fun to be foolish, so won’t you 
come to our April Foolish Party at 
(place) (time) 
—————— on April 1.” 

Appropriate decorations may be the 
following: Green and yellow crepe 
paper streamers with dunce caps made 
of brown wrapping paper and tied 
with green and yellow streamers. A 
large dunce cap accompanied with 
jester’s stick and bells makes a clever 
table centerpiece. Colored ribbons 
may be stretched from the peak to 
the various smaller dunce caps placed 
on a table. The caps should be large 
and plentiful enough for the leaguers 


J iss t0 be too should read: “It’s 
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to wear. 

The refreshments may include April 
Foolish Ice Cream. This is ice cream 
decorated with gumdrop faces. Cook- 
ies baked in the shape of dunce caps 
may be placed on the top. 

Of course many tricks should be 
played on the guests. A coin purse 
should be fastened securely to the 
floor. Chair legs may be tied together. 

As guests arrive give each a paper 
bag. He should tie it on his hand and 
go around shaking hands as violently 
as possible. That is, he tries to use 
violence on the other bags and save 
his own at the same time. The person 
whose paper bag stays intact the 
longest wins. 
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Advertisements should have been 
cut from newspapers and magazines 
beforehand. These are then cut in a 
good many pieces and several adver- 
tisements are mixed together. Each 
person is to piece together an adver- 
tisement. The first person to succeed 
is given a tin whistle so that he can 
blow his own horn. 


Dunce cap 

- Each person is then given a paper 
sack just large enough to fit over his 
head. He then cuts out eyes, nose, 
and mouth. Several teams are lined 
up with every one facing the back of 
the person in front of him. The per- 
son in the front of the line is given 
a large dunce cap which he places on 
the person in back of him without 
turning around. The receiving player 
may not use his hands to help. The 
second player then must put it on the 
next and so on down the line. 


Blindfold 


Two rows of six eggs each are then 
put on the floor. A person from each 
team is then blindfolded and another 
person is to lead him. The blind- 
folded player must hop on one foot 
between the eggs. While the person 
is leading the other, crackers are used 
to replace the eggs. Be sure the 
guide lets the blindfolded person step 
on a few. 


Pencil and paper 

Each should be furnished with a 
piece of paper and pencil. He must 
answer the following questions with 
words that begin with the two or 
three initial letters of his own name. 
1. What kind of person are you? 2. 
What do you like best to do? 3. What 
qualities do you look for in an ideal 
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husband or wife? 4. What is your am- 
bition? 5. What is your greatest draw- 
back? Other questions may be asked. 


Ears and elbows 

Here is a quickie game to be used 
as a fill-in. Players sit in a circle. The 
one who is IT stands in front of one 
of the players, points to his ear, and 
says, “This is my elbow.” Before IT 
counts to 10 the player points to his 
elbow and says, “This is my ear.” If 
he fails to respond in time he becomes 
IT. He then must point to some part 
of his body and call it something. else. 
Someone else must respond to him or 
they are IT. 


Silhouette 
Ask each person to draw a silbou- 
ette of his partner or the person sit- 
ting next to him. Shuffle the draw- 
ings, then see how many can be iden- 
tified. These may be used for table 
place cards if the hostess wishes. 


~ Suit case race 


This is a relay for two lines of 
couples traveling from one goal to an- 
other. Each couple is given a suitcase 
to carry. At the opposite goal the 
suitcase is opened and the articles it 
holds are donned by the contestants. 
You may put in the suitcase whatever 
items you choose. The following are 
suggested: Dress for a boy, slacks for 
a girl, a hat of the opposite sex for 
each, etc. When these costumes have 
been put on, the couple closes the 
suit case, the boy takes a purse and 
a parasol which he raises over both of 
them. Then they take off the articles, 
replace them in the suitcase and pass 
the bag on to the next in line, the line 
that finishes first wins. 
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Clatter eee by conrad, jr. 


column how some grown-ups— 

the editors of Time Magazine— 
had sized up the younger generation. 
This month we shall let the young 
people speak for themselves. 

Here’s what some of them have to 
say about themselves, their ambitions, 
their faith, about being different, 
about their willingness to serve. All 
quotations are from the recent book, 
Youth on Trial, by Lucian J. Ciletti. 
(This excellent book is reviewed on 
page 52 of this magazine.) 

“We, the youth, are well aware that 
when adults speak of us, they connect 
us with jalopies, cokes, hops, and 
other things that make the teen-ager’s 
life carefree and irresponsible. But 
we also have a serious side. When, 
you ask? Well, despite what adults 
think, we are much concerned about 
» how to improve our world! 

“The world at peace—or the world 
in pieces! That’s the challenge that 
we, the youth of America, are asked 
to face. The adult world of the mid- 
dle 20th century hands us this broken 
world and says: ‘It’s your turn now. 
See what you can do with it” Under- 
stand, of course, we youth know that 
there is a limit to solving world tur- 
moil; we are looking for the keys or 
crucial places to begin with. It’s not 
a perfect world we're after—it’s a bet- 
ter one! 

“Too many adults have brushed 
aside the will of God to indulge in 
temporary pleasures. They cannot be 
counted upon to offer us much help. 
I look upon the church as the prime 
advisory institution capable of help- 
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ing to influence young people to grasp 
the weight of our problem today. 
“Do we not realize that we are liv- 
ing in a sin-sick world, a world full of 
chaos, a world that is in desperate 
need of many drastic changes, 
changes which youth may have to 
bring about? Our government needs 
a thorough ‘housecleaning.’ Our eco- 
nomic stability and security are in 
great need of strengthening. All in 
all, there has been a general turning 
away from God, a condition which, 
perhaps more than anything else, 
young people should recognize and 


‘aim to correct. Where there is a will, 


there is a way, and where there are 
just causes remaining in the world, 
there is always hope. 

“Youth as the future parents of 
unborn millions, must do everything 
to preserve the sanctity of the home. 
Youth should pray that God will 
strengthen their bodies, their hearts, 
and their souls to bring children into 
the world and to help their children 
grow physically, mentally, and spir- 
itually in the knowledge, love, and 
service of God. 

“The youth of today must learn to 
wake up, speak up, and stand up for 
freedom. We young people must have 
respect for our superiors, while, at 
the same time, we profit by their mis- 
takes. 

“Youth, stand by for action! And 
how shall we strike? We can start 
by daring to do what is right, by dar- 
ing to be different so long as what 
we do is in line with morality and 
lawful authority, and by setting an 
example to those about us.” 
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Book of the Mouth 


YOUTH ON TRIAL. Edited by Lucian J. 
Ciletti. Washington, Pa.: Better The 
World Press. 254 pages. $3.75. 
When a man believes so much in 

the youth of our nation to sink his 

total savings of $4,000.00 in a project 
to prove that the present generation 
of thinking youth is not “going to the 

dogs,” the results certainly deserve a 

place of recognition in a youth maga- 

zine. We are giving that recognition 
this month. 

The April book-of-the-month selec- 
tion is Youth on Trial, edited by 
Lucian J. Ciletti. It contains 153 es- 
says that were submitted in a contest 
conducted in Pennsylvania last year. 
A total of 3,000 youth entered the 
contest. 

These essays present a heart-warm- 
ing picture—especially to grown-ups 
who might “wonder” and “have 
doubts and reservations” about the 
present generation of young people. 

Oftentimes, when you hear the 
word “essay” you immediately think 
of something dull, stuffy, and uninter- 
esting. These are essays of an alto- 
gether different variety. They are 
well-written, fresh, and invigorating. 

They come from the pens and pen- 
cils of young people who have sized 
up the present plight extremely well. 
Despite the odds against them, they 
believe that it will be worth. all their 
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efforts and energies to try to do bet- 
ter than is being done by their elders. 

If a book is much of a book, this 
reviewer keeps his pencil busy under- 
lining everything worth referring to 
again. When I had completed the 
254 pages of this book, I had done 
more pencil-pushing than in any of a 
couple dozen books I had ever read 
over a period of several weeks. 

The book will be good reading for 
intermediates, seniors and young peo- 
ple. It will boost their morale, and 
very likely pep em up for the future 
“grind” of making life worth living. 

It will be good reading for par- 
ents, pastors, and advisers. It will 
give them a better insight into the 
hearts and minds of the present crop 
of young people. 

The essays may well be used as the 
basis for Luther League programs of 
the panel, forum, debate, or group 
discussion type. 

The author very appropriately in- 
troduces each essay with a quotation 
from some great man or woman of the 
past or present. 


Packed utth Suspense 


LION BOY’S WHITE BROTHER. By AI- 
den G. Stevens. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott. 241 pages. $2.50. 

The setting is in the country of 
Kondoa TIrangi (Land of painted 
sheep), Africa. 

A young native, Simba, has his 18th 
birthday and is awarded three holi- 
days from his tribal duties—herding 
sheep. During his holidays he saves 
the life of Jack Maitland, a white boy, 
and they form a _ brotherhood be- 
tween them. 

Jack’s father is a doctor looking for 
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medical secrets held by Simba’s tribe. 
By the little magic knife Dr. Maitland 
saves a native girl and gets permission 
to explore the medicine hut. 

Dr. Maitland organizes a safari to 
-another country to obtain some rare 
medicine plants. Jack and Simba go 
on their own safari led by Abdullah 
(Doe’s native guide on this African 
expedition). The two safaris are to 
meet at Three Great Peaks and return 
to Kondoa Irangi together. 

The doctor’s safari goes fine, but 
on Jack’s and Simba’s, Abdullah dies 
of a snake bite and the porters run 
away. Simba and Jack seal their 
brotherhood tighter than ever and 
continue on their trip of many perils. 
All the way to Three Great Peaks, 
they have many exciting experiences 
that make their friendship closer. 

I’m no lover of outdoor life, but I 
found this story very interesting. Jack 
- and Simba ‘showed a true brotherhood 
between men. 

—BiLu FuGATE 


WILD HUNTER. By K. C. Randell. New 
York: Franklin Watts, Inc. 236 
pages. $2.50. 

In an effort to start his 11-year-old 
son Bob on the long road toward be- 
coming a man, John Armitage wanted 
to get him a gun. This plan was 
stopped short, though, when Susan 
Armitage, Bob’s mother, put her foot 


_ down. 


In a second attempt, which was 
successful, Bob got a job working for 
Al Doane, keeper and trainer of the 
dogs at a state-wide hunting club. 
While at the club, Bob became ex- 
perienced with a gun and obtained the 
devotion of a bird dog, named Prin- 
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When a new member of the club 
accidentally shot and wounded Prin- 
cess during an annual hunt, she be- 
came “gun shy”’—something that is in- 
curable 99 times out of a hundred. 
But Bob, because of his love for Prin- 
cess, begged Mr. Doane to let him try 
to cure her. 

The story that follows is a heart- 
breaking and heart-warming one—one 
known only by a boy who owns a dog. 
This story improves as the page num- 
bers grow higher. You'll wish it con- 
tinued on as the last page is turned. 

: —Jonun Hanst 


(EIF ERIKSSON. By Katherine B. Ship- 
pen. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
150 pages. $2.00. 

Interplanetary travel . . . rocket 
ships . . . space cadets—these are all 
familiar terms to youth today. Any 
mode of transportation seems slow if 
it can’t be clocked above 60 m.p.h. 
But in this book the armchair traveller 
will be thrilled by the swift, danger- 
ous voyages aboard the trim Viking 
galley under the command of dynamic 
Leif Eriksson. 

Author Shippen has based her story 
on the Icelandic sagas, the stories 
handed down in song from generation 
to generation. It is the story of the 
son of Erik the Red who listened eag- 
erly to the tales of Viking raiders and 
merchants until the day when he re- 
ceived command of his own merchant 
galley and led his young crew to ad- 
ventures in faraway ports and un- 
known lands. 

Here is good reading for the teen- 
age boy or girl who is curious about 
the customs of other lands and other 
ages. 
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History Made Ablive 


AMERICANS BEFORE COLUMBUS. By 
Elizabeth Baity. New York: The 
Viking Press. $4.00. 


All too often high school students 
get the impression that Columbus was 
the sole discoverer of America. In- 
numerable men had found the New 
World long before Columbus set out 
to chart a new route to India. 


Elizabeth Baity has delved back 
into the culture of the people Colum- 
bus found. She cannot state for cer- 
tain the date or the name of the first 
man to land on this continent. But 
she has written a fascinating story of 
the many people and tribes who wan- 
dered from the Bering Strait in Alaska 
to the southernmost tip of South 
America in the centuries preceding 
Columbus. 


Mrs. Baity has studied the culture 
of Mexicans and Indians. She has 
used the factual evidence of anthro- 
pologists and archeologists to weave 
the history of pre-Columbian Amer- 
ica. She has dug into the old Norse 
sagas to ferret out the legend-like 
journeys of Leif Ericson and his fol- 
lowers. To give the skeleton of facts 
some flesh and life she has woven into 
the book incidents of life among the 
ancient people that her own. imagi- 
nation has created. 


For anyone who dislikes ancient 
history this book is highly recom- 
mended. For anyone who thinks that 
Indians were barbarians and that only 
the white man has had culture, the 
stories of the great Inca and Mayan 
civilizations will be an eye-opener. 
Illustrations and actual photographs 
enhance the book and a fine collec- 
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tion of poetry of these ancient people 
introduces each chapter. 


—MArGARET MANGUM 


JULIA VALERIA. A Story of Ancient 
Rome. By Elizabeth Gale. New 
York: Putnam. $2.50. 


Often it is difficult for youth of the 
20th century to imagine that living 
people much like ourselves made an- 
cient history. But for anyone who 
reads Elizabeth Gale’s story of mys- 
tery, intrigue, and adventure in the 
Rome of Augustus Caesar, Julia Va- 
leria and the turbulent city in which 
she lived are very much alive. 


Julia will appeal to any girl in her 
early teens. At 16 she was daughter 
of a wealthy Roman military man. 
Life was complicated only by her cou- 
sin Caludia’s coming marriage until 
she ventured with only a house slave 
into the city one night on an errand. 
Witnessing ruffians attack a young 
tribune, fleeing herself, and being pur- 
sued only started a round of confus- 
ing and threatening events that in- 
cluded her betrothal to a man she 
feared, the burning of her country 
home, the disappearance of the man 
she loved, and the unjust denunciation 
of her father as a traitor. 


Julia Valeria’s adventures and the 
outcome of this tangled web of events 
are played against the background of 
ancient Rome, a city of strange gods, 
pageantry, beauty, and great cruelty. 

For any girl who loves a mystery, 
Elizabeth Gale has provided a tan- 
talizing dilemma. And all this with 
the added pleasure of seeing ancient 
Rome as a living city. 


—Marcaret MANGUM 
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PERSONALITY PETE 


(Continued from page 12) 


Next on their list, to be truthful, 
Was appearance. But still, not beauty. 
“Glowing,” was the word they used. 
One who dresses neatly and appropri- 
ately, knows how to wear makeup 
without being obvious, has a friendly 
smile, a pleasant disposition, good 
posture, alert bearing, and poise. 

‘Number three was good sportsman- 
ship, tact, considerateness (of a boy’s 
feelings, and also of his financial 
state. ) 

And finally, warmness and cordial- 
ity. They felt there was no reason 
for a girl to act stilted and unnatural 
just because she was talking to a boy. 
(And the girls said the same thing.) 

But that takes practice. Joining 
clubs and other organizations, where 
there are both boys and girls will 
widen your social horizon and give 
you greater opportunities for making 
friends. 


AND DID THE GIRLS have a magic 
formula for the boys to follow if they 
want to be well liked? Again it wasn’t 
good looks which headed the list. 
Girls liked a fellow who was poised 
and dependable, who could act his 
age and not clown all the time, some- 
one who could talk with her parents 
intelligently enough so that they 
would approve of him and trust him. 

Well groomed and neat were the 
only requirements for a personal ap- 
pearance, with good posture impor- 
tant. 

The girls admired courage, some- 
one not afraid to stand up for his 
convictions, not afraid of hard work, 
eager to help others. 
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Courtesy, consideration, loyalty, and 
sincerity completed their list. They 
liked a boy to drive carefully, if he 
had a car, and to be concerned with 
whether or not the girl had a good 
time. And they resented being handed 
an insincere line, being merely an au- 
dience for the male ego. A girl wants 
to be liked for herself, they said, and 
she doesn’t like to feel that a boy is 
discussing her with the other fellows. 
If he doesn’t value her friendship 
more than that, he isn’t a real friend. 

Put the two lists together, and what 
do you find? If you want to have a 
friend, be one. And if you want to 
be one, check up on yourself to see 
whether you are: 


1. Enthusiastic, friendly, interested 
in many things. 

2. Dependable, intelligent, poised. 

3. Neat and well groomed, with 


good posture. 


4. Courageous and a good sport. 
5. Considerate, courteous, tactful. 
6. Cordial, warm, sincere, helpful. 
7. Loyal. 


There’s a great deal more that could 
be said about making friends, and 
keeping them. Some who are your 
friends now, will still be your friends 
20 years from now, if you want it that 
way. But it takes skill, and a measure 
of maturity. 

A good friendship, like a good mar- 
riage, usually doesn’t just happen. It’s 
built up, over a period of years. 
Founded on a mutual trust and affec- 
tion, it is nourished by consideration 
and loyalty, strengthened by sharing, 
and steadied by faith. 

It can be lost, irretrievably, through 
indifference or neglect. It can slip 
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away “like water spilled on thankless 
sand.” A true friendship, with its in- 
herent qualities of understanding and 
sympathy, is rare enough to be treas- 
ured, for it can conquer both time and 
space, and transcend the barriers of 
individuality. But a fractured friend- 
ship leaves, at best, a scar, and some- 
times a wound which never heals. 


SUGGESTIONS 


A good discussion is almost essential 
to a good meeting. Ask each member to 
jot down the virtues of his best friend. 
These unsigned papers might be col- 
lected and read by the leader, and simi- 
larities noted. A blackboard would be 
useful, the leader listing each quality or 
personality trait mentioned, with checks 
beside the ones given frequently. 

When the group is in sufficient agree- 
ment about the qualities necessary for 
any friendship, separate the problem into 
“What boys like about girls,” and vice 
versa. 

The following self-rating chart might 
be mimeographed and distributed at the 
close of the meeting to give the mem- 
bers some tangible expression of group 
findings: 

1; Are -you quick to express appre- 
ciation for others’ good qualities? 

2. Are you at ease in most situations? 

8. Do you show your friends you are 
interested in what they're doing? 

4. Do you have a friendly smile? 

5. Is your appearance pleasing? Neat, 
healthy looking? Well groomed? 

6. Are you intelligently interested in 
the world around you? 

7. Have you good posture and an 
alert bearing? 

8. Are you enthusiastic about plans 
the group may make? 

9. Are you a good sport? 

10. Are you considerate? Do you 
think of your friend’s feelings as well as 
your own before you act? 

11. Do you avoid acting in a pos- 
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sessive manner toward both boy and girl 
friends? 

12. Do you enjoy your friends for 
their own sake, not for what they can 
do for youP 


OTHER QUESTIONS 
1. Can you think of any famous 
friendships, either in history or litera- 
ture? What qualities made these friend- 
ships endure? 
Suggestions: 
David and Jonathan 
Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Brown- 
ing 
Ruth and Naomi 
Helen Keller and her companion- 
teacher, Anne Sullivan 
Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn 
Roosevelt and Hopkins 
Caesar and Brutus (why did this 
friendship fall apart?) 
2. How can you be friends with your 
parents? 
The leader might have in mind such 
points as 
a. Respecting their opinions 
b. Being interested in them as persons 
as well as parents 
c. Sharing family activities 
8. What about friendship with God? 
What does such a relationship require? 
a. Daily association with God through 
prayer 
b. Acts of kindness which show your 
love for God, and reverence for 
his standards of thought and 
action 
c. Frequent thanks to him for his 
never-failing concern for you. 
Friendship at'its highest level. 


WORSHIP 
Hymns: “What a Friend We Have in 
Jesus” 
“Oh, Master, Let Me Walk With 
Thee” 
Scripture: I Samuel 19:1-7; 
John 15:12-14 
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Proposed Constitution 
of 


The Luther League of America 


Article I—Name 
The name of this organization shall 
be The Luther League of America, here- 
inafter termed “The Luther League.” 


Article II—Affiliation 


The Luther League is the official 
youth auxiliary of The United Lutheran 
Church in America. As such, its actions 
shall be subject to review and approval 
of The United Lutheran Church in 
America or its Executive Board. 


Article |I|—Objects 
. In order to encourage the youth of 
' The United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica to respond to the love of Jesus Christ 
their Lord and Saviour, with a deep 
faith and a consecrated life, The Luther 
League shall: 

Section 1. Promote and extend among 
youth the program of The United Lu- 
theran Church in America, its Synods 
and its Congregations. 

Section 2. Provide a workshop in 
which youth can gain inspiration, guid- 
ance, and experience in Christian living. 

Section 8. Provide materials for a 
program of Christian growth through 
evangelism, life service, missions, and 
social action. 


Article !'V—Membership 


Section 1. The membership of the 
Luther League shall consist of the Syn- 
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odical or State Luther Leagues author- 
ized by the Synods constituting The 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
hereinafter termed Synodical and State 
Leagues. 


Section 2. Luther Leagues of Churches 
that have been recognized by The 
United Lutheran Church in America as 
“affiliated Churches” may be received as 
associate members of The Luther 
League. Representatives of these asso- 
ciate groups may be entitled to seat 
and voice but shall have no vote in the 
conventions of The Luther League. 

Section 8. The Luther League shall 
serve three age-groups: Intermediates 
(12-14 years of age); Senior (15-17 
years of age); and Young People (18 
and over). 


Article WV—Functions 

Section 1. In cooperation with its 
Synodical and State Leagues, The Lu- 
ther League shall encourage the forma- 
tion of local Luther Leagues in the con- 
gregations of The United Lutheran 
Church in America and may maintain 
contact with such Leagues for promo- 
tional and functional purposes. 

Section 2. Officers, Staff Members, 
and other informed leaders of The Lu- 
ther League shall be made available to 
the Synodical and State Leagues, to 
Conference and District Leagues, and 
to local Leagues for field contacts in 
order to promote and strengthen the 
work among youth. 
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Section 3. The Luther League may 
publish and distribute informational and 
promotional materials, topic studies, and 
a youth magazine and appoint editors 
for the same. 

Section 4. The Luther League, through 
the agency of its Executive Committee, 
may establish interLutheran and interde- 
nominational relationships, but in no case 
without the written consent of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of The United Lutheran 
Church in America. 


Section 5. The Luther League shall 
adopt budgets; regularly set apportion- 
ment quotas for its Synodical and State 
Leagues in support of its annual budget; 
solicit, receive and disburse funds; de- 
vise ways and means to underwrite the 
total work of The Luther League as de- 
fined by this Constitution. 

Section 6. The Luther League may 
gather funds each biennium for benev- 
olent projects connected with the work 
of The United Lutheran Church in 
America. Projects shall be recommended 
to the regular convention of The Luther 
League by its Executive Committee for 
final action. 

Section 7. There shall be a Special 
Gifts Fund through which members, 
former members of The Luther League 
and others may contribute to the finan- 
cial program of The Luther League. 


Article VI—Conventions; 
Representation; Quorum 
Section 1. The Luther League shall 
meet in convention at such time as shall 
be determined by the By-Laws. 
Section 2. Special conventions shall 
be called by the President at the request 
of the Executive Committee or at the 
request of the presidents of one-half of 
the Synodical and State Leagues. 
Section 3. The Luther League, in 
convention, shall be composed of: (a) 
delegates as determined by the By-Laws; 
(b) members of the Executive Commit- 
tee of The Luther League of America. 
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Section 4. A majority of the accred- 
ited delegates present at any convention 
of The Luther League shall constitute 
a quorum. 


Article Vil—Officers; Executive 
Committee; Administrative 
Committee; Age Groups 

Section 1. The officers of The Lu- 
ther League shall be a President, a Vice- 
President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, 
all of whom shall be lay persons who 
are communing members of The United 
Lutheran Church in America and who 
actively participate in the program of 
The Luther League. 

Section 2. All officers shall be elected 
by The Luther League in convention as- 
sembled for the term and in the manner 
determined by the By-Laws. 

Section 8. Responsibility for the con- 
duct of The, Luther League between its 
conventions shall be vested in an Exec- 
utive Committee, of which not fewer 
than two shall be ordained clergymen. 
Their number, manner of election, and 
term of office shall be fixed by the By- 
Laws. 

Section 4. The Executive Committee 
shall meet at such time as is determined 
by the By-Laws. 

Section 5. The officers of The Luther 
League shall be members of the Execu- 
tive Committee and also shall serve as 
its officers. 

Section 6. There shall be an Admin- 
istrative Committee composed of the of- 
cers of The Luther League and three 
other members of the Executive Com- 
mittee appointed by the President, at 
least one of whom shall, be a clergyman. 


Article VIlI—Staff; Compensation 


The Executive Committee shall have 
power to elect an Executive Secretary 
whose duties are described in the By- 
Laws of this Constitution, and such 
other staff members, designated as Asso- 
ciate Secretaries, or as Field Workers, 
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as may be required to organize, main- 
itain, and extend the work authorized by 
‘The Luther League. The terms of em- 
ployment and salaries of all staff mem- 
‘bers shall be fixed by the Executive 
‘Committee. 


Article IX—By-Laws 
The Luther League shall have the 
‘right to adopt such By-Laws as will not 
conflict with this Constitution, nor with 
‘the Constitution and By-Laws of The 
United Lutheran Church in America. 


Article X—Amendments 


This Constitution may be amended at 
any regular convention of The Luther 
League by a two-thirds vote of the ac- 
credited delegates present and voting at 
the session, provided notice of the pro- 
posed amendments has been given at a 
previous convention of The Luther 
League or official notice has been given 
to all Synodical and State Leagues at 
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least four months before the convention 
at which action is to be taken. All 
amendments must be approved by the 
Executive Board of The United Lutheran 
Church in America before they become 
effective. 


By-Laws 


Article |—Reception of Members 


Section 1. Synodical and _ State 
Leagues connected with synods of The 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
may become members of The Luther 
League by a majority vote of the accred- 
ited delegates present and voting at any 
convention session of The Luther League 
or upon approval by the Executive Com- 
mittee. Before being received into mem- 
bership, such a Synodical or State Lu- 
ther League shall indicate in writing to 
the Executive Committee its compliance 
with the Constitution and By-Laws of 
The Luther League and its pledge to 
abide by decisions of conventions of The 
Luther League. 


Section 2. Luther Leagues of Churches 
that have been recognized by The 
United Lutheran Church in America as 
“affiliated Churches,” may become asso- 
ciate members of The Luther League by 
a majority vote of the accredited dele- 
gates present and voting at any conven- 
tion session of The Luther League or 
upon approval by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Article 1|—Officers: Terms, Duties 

Section 1. The Officers of The Lu- 
ther League named in Article VII, Sec- 
tion 1, of the Constitution, shall be 
elected biennially. 

Section 2. The President, the Vice- 
President, and the Secretary shall not 
be eligible for more than one re-election. 
The Treasurer may be eligible for suc- 
cessive elections not exceeding a total of 
six years of service. 
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Section 3. The terms of all officers 
shall begin immediately after the ad- 
journment of the convention at which 
they are elected. 


Section 4. The President shall preside 
at the business sessions of the conven- 
tions of The Luther League and at all 
meetings of the Executive Committee 
and the Administrative Committee; shall 
make all appointments not otherwise pro- 
vided for in consultation with the Staff 
Secretaries; shall call special conventions 
at the request of the Executive Com- 
mittee or at the request of the Presi- 
dents of one-half of the Synodical and 
State Leagues as set forth in Article VI, 
Section 2, of the Constitution; shall be 
an ex-officio member of every committee 
and shall render a complete written re- 
port of his activities to each meeting of 
the Executive Committee and to the reg- 
ular conventions of The Luther League. 


Section 5. In the absence or the in- 
capacity of the President, the Vice-Pres- 
ident shall assume the regular duties of 
that office, and shall perform such other 
duties as the President or the Executive 
Committee may designate. 


Section 6. The Secretary shall record 
all Minutes of conventions, meetings of 
the. Executive Committee, and meetings 
of the Administrative Committee; and 
shall prepare or cause to be prepared 
copies of the same for distribution. The 
Secretary shall give notice of all conven- 
tions in the official magazines of The 
Luther League and of The United Lu- 
theran Church in America three months 
in advance of such conventions. 


Section 7. The Treasurer shall re- 
ceive and disburse all moneys of The Lu- 
ther League. He shall submit a report 
to each meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee and to each meeting of the Fi- 
nance Committee of The Luther League. 
He shall present a complete, audited 
report of the financial condition and 
transactions of all funds of The Luther 
League to each regular convention of 
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The Luther League, and to each regular 
convention of The United Lutheran 
Church in America. He shall make dis- 
bursements only upon the order of the 
President, attested by the Executive Sec- 
retary. At the expense of The Luther 
League, the Treasurer shall give bond 
in such amount as shall be determined 
by the Executive Committee. 


Article IlI—Executive Secretary— 
Staff Members: Duties, Terms 


Section 1. The Executive Secretary 
shall be the executive officer of The Lu- 
ther League. In consultation with the 
Associate Secretaries, he shall be respon- 
sible for carrying into effect the reso- 
lutions of the conventions, and of the 
Executive Committee, as well as for the 
coordination of the program and work 
of the various committees. He shall rep- 
resent or cause to be represented The 
Luther League in its dealings with the 
boards, agencies, and other auxiliaries of 
the Church, and with the youth groups 
of other Lutheran bodies and with inter- 
denominational boards and agencies with 
which The Luther League has approved 
affiliation. (cf. Article V, Section 4 of 
this Constitution.) He shall conduct all 
the general correspondence for The Lu- 
ther League not otherwise provided for, 
and have general charge of its offices. 
He shall report to The Luther League in 
convention biennially, and to the Exec- 
utive Committee annually and at such 
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other times as is necessary. He shall be 
directly responsible to the Executive 
‘Committee. He shall interpret the reso- 
‘lutions of the convention and the Ex- 
secutive Committee to The United Lu- 
‘theran Church in America and to the 
SSynodical and State Leagues. He shall 
‘have general supervision of the conven- 
‘tions of The Luther League and shall 
thave charge of the program arrange- 
‘ments subject to approval of the Exec- 
cutive Committee. 

Section 2. The duties of the Asso- 
‘ciate Secretaries and of the Field Work- 
‘ers shall be determined by the Execu- 
itive Committee in consultation with the 
‘Executive Secretary. 

Section 3. The term of office of all 
secretaries shall be five years, with the 
privilege of election to one additional 
‘term. 


Article IV—Executive Committee and 
Administrative Committee: Number, 
Meetings, and Duties 

A. Executive Committee 

Section 1. There shall be an Execu- 
tive Committee consisting of the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Secretary, Treas- 
urer, the Chairman of Standing Commit- 
tees, the retiring President for a term 
of two years together with ten members 
to be elected at large, five to be elected 
at each biennial convention for a term 
of four years. One of the five members 
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to be elected at large at each biennial 
convention shall be an ordained clergy- 
man. No one in the salaried employ of 
The Luther League shall be eligible for 
membership in the Executive Committee. 

Section 2. The Executive Committee 
shall meet annually. 


Section 3. Special meetings of the 
Executive Committee may be called at 
the request of the President or a ma- 
jority of its members, or by the Admin- 
istrative Committee. 

Section 4. The Executive and Ad- 
ministrative Committees shall send copies 
of their Minutes to the members of the 
Executive Board of The United Lutheran 
Church in America. These Committees 
shall present full written reports of their 
transactions to the Biennial Convention 
of The Luther League, which reports 
shall be presented by the Executive Sec- 
retary. 


Section 5. The Executive Committee 
shall submit to each regular convention 
a tentative budget for the work of The 
Luther League for the second calendar~ 
year of the biennium beginning after 
the close of the convention and for the 
first calendar year of the next biennium. 


Section 6. Staff members shall be 
authorized to attend all meetings of the 
Executive Committee except during ex- 
ecutive sessions. 

Section 7. The Executive Committee 
shall fill all vacancies occurring in its 
membership between conventions. 


B. The Administrative Committee 

Section 1. The Administrative Com- 
mittee shall act for and in behalf of the 
Executive Committee ad interim in all 
matters concerning The Luther League 
except 

a. The employing of staff members 

b. The filling of vacancies on the 

Executive Committee 

c. The cancelling of conventions 

Section 2. The Administrative Com- 
mittee shall meet at the call of the Pres- 
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ident or at the request of the Executive 
Secretary. 


Section 3. The Staff Secretaries shall 
be authorized to attend all meetings of 
the Administrative Committee excepting 
during executive sessions. 


Article V—Program Division 


Section 1. The program of The Lu- 
ther League shall be promoted through 
five divisions; namely, Evangelism, Life 
Service, Missions, Recreation and Social 
Action. 


Section 2. These Divisions shall be 
directed by the appropriate Standing 
Committees with which the Staff Secre- 
taries shall associate themselves in an 
advisory capacity. 

Section 3. The Evangelism Division 
shall encourage personal witnessing 
among the young people of the Church; 
encourage the use of young people in 
congregational programs of evangelism 
and enlistment; provide materials to 
guide Luther Leagues in approved meth- 
ods of serving and winning for Christ 
the unchurched youth; and encourage 
the formation of new Leagues. 


Section 4. The Life Service Division 
shall seek to foster in the youth of the 
Church a sense of Christian vocation. 
It shall encourage young people to heed 
the divine call that comes to all people 
for full-time Christian service and shall 
assist them in finding the ways in which 

_God’s will can be fulfilled in their lives. 

Emphasis shall be given to encourage 
these full-time Christians to consider of- 
fering their lives for full-time service 
in the Church. 

Section 5. The Missionary Division 
shall enlist the interest and service of the 
young people in all missionary and be- 
nevolent activities of The United Lu- 
theran Church in America and of The 
Luther League. 

Section 6. The Recreation Division 
shall encourage young people in congre- 
gational Luther Leagues to recognize 
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recreation as an essential part of their 
youth program; shall recommend types 
of wholesome recreation for Luther 
Leagues; shall channel recreational pro- 
grams and information to the Luther 
Leagues through literature and publica- 
tions of The Luther League- 

Section 7. The Social Action Division 
shall alert the youth of the Church to 
their responsibilities as Christians in mat- 
ters pertaining to sociological relations. 
It shall encourage young people to study 
our social structure; stimulate youth to 
form Christian convictions; and provide 
materials to guide youth in the expres- 
sion of their convictions through service 
projects and actions to alleviate social 
injustices. 


Article VI—Other Standing 
Committees 


Section 1. In addition to the Execu- 
tive Committee and the Administrative 
Committee (cf. Article VII of the Con- 
stitution) there shall be the following 
Standing Committees, each consisting of 
a chairman and four members to be ap- 
pointed for a term of two years by the 
President in consultation with the Staff 
Secretaries. Members of the Executive 
Committee may be members of the 
Standing Committees. 

Committee on Evangelism 
Committee on Life Service 
Committee on Missions 
Committee on Recreation 

. Committee on Social Action 

Section 2. There shall be a Finance 
Committee which shall consist of the 
officers of The Luther League. The 
Treasurer shall be its .chairman. 
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Article ViI—Conventions 
Section 1. The Luther League shall 
meet in convention biennially. In case 
of an emergency that would prevent the 
holding of a regular convention, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall fulfill the func- 

tions of the biennial convention. 
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Section 2. The following shall be 
members of each Convention and shall 
have voice and vote therein: 


a. One delegate from each local so- 
ciety having membership in the 
member Synodical and_ State 
Luther League. 

b. Three delegates from each confer- 
ence or district of member Syn- 
odical and State Luther Leagues. 

c. Ten delegates from each Synodical 
and State Luther League. 


d. All members of the Executive 
Committee of The Luther 
League. 


Section 3. Any Synodical or State 
Luther League may extend an invitation 
to be host to a biennial convention pro- 
viding: 

a. That the Synodical or State Lu- 
ther League has approved the 
invitation in convention assem- 
bled. 

b. That the Synodical or State Lu- 
ther League has received per- 
mission of the Executive Com- 
mittee of its ULCA Synod to 
invite the convention of The 
Luther League. 

c. That the Synodical or State Lu- 
ther League in collaboration 
with the Staff of The Luther 
League has investigated possible 
convention sites, and has been 
reasonably assured that The 
Luther League convention 
could be held on its territory. 
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NEWBERRY COLLEGE 
Newberry, S. C. 


IS ... A Senior College of the U. L. C. A. 


Fully Accredited 
A Home Away from Home 
Interested in the Individual 


Address: PRESIDENT JAMES C. KINARD 
Drawer 425, Newberry, S. C. 


—— 
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Section 4. The convention may rec- 
ommend to the Executive Committee 
that special consideration be given to 
a specific site, but the final decision on 
the choice of a site shall rest with the 
Executive Committee. 


Article Vill—Convention Committees 


There shall be the following Conven- 
tion Committees appointed by the Presi- 
dent of The Luther League. 


Section 1. A Credentials Committee, 
which shall consist of five members. 


Section 2. A Nominating Committee, 
which shall consist of one member from 
each of the Synodical and State Leagues, 
and one member of the Executive Com- 
mittee and one of the Staff Secretaries, 
both of whom shall serve as advisory 
members. 


Section 3. A Tellers Committee which 
shall consist of at least ten members. 


Section 4. A Resolutions Committee, 
which shall consist of seven members, 
at least one of whom shall be an or- 
dained clergyman. 


Article IX—Elections 


Section 1. The Nominating Commit- 
tee shall present to the regular Conven- 
tion the names of two candidates for 
each office to be filled, together with 
the qualifications of each nominee. 

Section 2. The Nominating Commit- 
tee shall present to the regular Con- 
vention two names for each place to be 
filled in the Executive Committee, to- 
gether with the qualifications of each 
for such service. 

Section 8. Additional nominations 
may be made from the floor of the con- 
vention. Each nomination shall be ac- 
companied by a brief written statement 
of the qualifications of the nominee for 
office. 

Section 4. A majority vote shall be 
required for the election of a candidate 
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to office. All elections shall be by ballot. 


Article X—Finance 
Section 1. Apportionment. 


a. The annual budget of The Luther 
League, not otherwise provided 
for from other sources, shall be 
apportioned to the Synodical 
and State Leagues. 

b. Each Synodical and State League 
shall be responsible for the col- 
lection and transmission of its 
apportionment to The Luther 
League. 

c. The Synodical and State Leagues 
shall make monthly remittances 
of regular and special contribu- 
tions to The Luther League. 

Section 2. Missionary Funds. The 
Luther League shall assign quotas to 
the Synodical and State Leagues in the 
raising of funds for any of its mission- 
ary projects. 

Section 8. Special Gifts Fund. Re- 
ceipts from the Special Gifts Fund shall 
be placed in the current operating ac- 
counts for use in the annual budget. 

Section 4. Faith in Youth Offerings. 
Faith in Youth Offerings may be re- 
ceived in meetings conducted by local 
Luther Leagues on Youth Sunday, the 
next to the last Sunday in September, 
and shall be sent to The Luther League 
to underwrite its operating budget. 


Article Xl—Investments 


The Treasurer of The Luther League 
shall confer with the Investment Com- 
mission of The United Lutheran Church 
in America whenever he is authorized 
to purchase or sell securities contained 
in the investment portfolio of The Lu- 
ther League. 


Article XII—Fiscal and Budget Year 


The Budget year of The Luther 
League shall correspond to the calendar 
year. The fiscal year shall be from July 
1 of any one year until June 30 of the 
succeeding year. 


Article XIII—Reports 


Section 1. All Staff members shall 
submit written reports to the regular 
convention and to the annual meetings 
of the Executive Committee of The Lu- 
ther League. 


Section 2. All chairmen of Standing 
Committees shall submit written reports 
to the regular convention and to the 
annual meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee of The Luther League. 


Article XlV—Relationships 


The Luther League may have relation- 
ships’ with other organizations in accord- 
ance with the actions of The United 
Lutheran Church in America. 


Article XV—Rules of Order 


Roberts Rules of Order, Revised, shall 
be the governing parliamentary law of 
The Luther League, except as otherwise 
provided in its Constitution and By- 
Laws. ; 


Article XVI—Amendments 


These By-Laws may ‘be altered or 
amended at any business session of a 
regular convention of The Luther 
League by a two-thirds vote of the ac- 
credited delegates present and voting at 
the session, provided the proposed 
amendment has been introduced in writ- 
ing at a previous session of the conven- 
tion. 
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® “The Proposed Constitution” is published for the study of Luther 
leaguers. Synodical and state leagues may submit recommendations 
for change to the executive committee of The Luther League of Amer- 
ica. Final form of the proposed constitution will be presented to the 


1953 LLA convention. 
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LUTHER LIFE 


The Luther League of America 
1228 Spruce St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Executive Staff 
Executive Secretary 
THE REV. LESLIE CONRAD, Jr. 


Associate Secretaries 
THE REV. JOHN M. MANGUM 
MISS MARY HELEN SMITH 


Executive Committee 


Officers 
RAY CLINE - - - - - President 
Box 221, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 
JOHN STACY - - First Vice-President 


Myers Hall, Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio 


WENDELL MATHEWS, Second Vice-President 
Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. 


ANN MOERTELMEYER - - Secretary 
822 Alverstone St., Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada 
HOWARD TURKHEIMER, Jr. - _ Treasurer 


1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Members-at-Large 
Term 1951-53 


GEORGE BILLMAN, Chairman, Special Gifts, 
Keller Hall, Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio; LUTHER DEHNEL, 29th & Como 
S. W., T-1, Minneapolis, Minn.; REV. HAR- 
OLD F. PARK, 3909 Forest Dr., Columbia, 
S. C.; EDNA WAGNER, 905 Maiden Choice 
Lane, Baltimore, Md.; ROY HENRICKSON, 
Immediate Past President, Lutheran Children’s 
Home, Zelienople, Pa. 


Term 1951-55 


BOB BECKSTROM, 316 El Modena Ave., New- 
port Beach, Cal.; GARFIELD RAYMOND, 
86 Norman Ave., Waterloo, Ontario, Canada; 
REV. RAYMOND TIEMEYER, Tipton, Iowa; 
NEVA WHITE, West Point, Nebr. 


Committee Chairmen 


MRS. NANCY PETRY, Education Committee, 
Box 1007, Hines, Ill. 


HAROLD KRUGER, Life Service Committee, 
Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
100 E. 22nd St., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


MISS MARGARET McFALLS, Missionary Com- 
mittee, 1809 Third St., Altoona, Pa. 


CARL BERKOBIN, Evangelism Committee, Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary, 7301 German- 
town Ave., Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


MISS ELEANOR SHEETS, Intermediate Ad- 
visory Committee, Mt. Tabor Lutheran 
Church, West Columbia, S. C 


Luther Life 


Correspondents 


Jean Johnson 
Eric Weber 
Jean Brown 

Mary Wehle 

Karl Suhr 


California 
Canada 
Columbia District 
Florida 
Georgia-Alabama 
Wlinois 
Indiana Martha Huffmeyer 
Bernadine Blumhagen 
Kansas Gynith Giffen 
Kentucky-Tenn. .. Eleanor Guderian 
Maryland 

Doris Boylan, Isabella Woods 
Michigan Jacqueline Brown 
Midwest lone Haseman 

Ken Gorsky 
Mary Ann Derrick 

Neva White- 


Mississippi 
Nebraska 
New Jersey 
New York 
Harold Herman, Carl Martens, 
Paul Pfadenhauer, 
Mrs. William Thomas 
North Carolina Jeff Norris 
Nova Scotia Eric Hagen 
Janet Lade 
Duane Lund 
Central Pennsylvania .. Richard Geib 
Penna. Ministerium ...Violet White 
Pittsburgh Cora Gongaware 
Rocky Mountain .. Mary Lou Sprinkle 
South Carolina Stafford Swing 
Martha Nell Wahlberg 
Virginia Bill Parsons 
Western Canada Gerry Krisch 
West Virginia ....Carolyn Martin 
Wisconsin Helen Haban 
British Guiana ....Paul G. Hansen 
Atsumi Tasaka 
Curtis Derrick 
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Study to show thyself approved unto God, 
a workman that needeth not to be ashamed. . . 


Il Timothy 2:15 


— Attend a £ utheran College 


COLLEGES OF THE UNITED 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


IN AMERICA 
CARTHAGE Carthage, Ill 
GETTYSBURG Gettysburg, Pa. 
HARTWICK Oneonta, N. Y. 


LENOIR RHYNE 
MARION JUNIOR 
MIDLAND 
MUHLENBERG 
NEWBERRY 
ROANOKE 
SUSQUEHANNA 
THIEL 

WAGNER 
WATERLOO 
WITTENBERG 


Hickory, N. C. 
Marion, Va. 

Fremont, Nebr. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Newberry, S. C. 
Salem, Va. 

Selinsgrove, Pa. 
Greenville, Pa. 


Staten Island, N. Y. 


Waterloo, Ontario 
Springfield, Ohio 


If you plan to go to college, consider 
first the colleges of your Church. 
These are YOUR colleges. They offer 
you excellent educational opportuni- 
ties in a Christian atmosphere. 


These colleges will help you prepare 
for a career in business, medicine, 
the law, the ministry;' missions, the 
diaconate, parish work, social work, 
science, home economics, engineering, 
teaching, home-making, art, music 
and other fields of work. 
For further information write 
to a college or to— 
THE. BOARD. OF EDUCATION 
The United Lutheran Church in America 
736 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


